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A MESSAGE 


To those within the Christian Fellowship in Other Lands, from the National 
Study Conference on the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace, Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 16-19, 1945: 
E have met to rededicate ourselves to the fulfilment of our 
responsibility toward establishing a just and durable peace, 
and to consider what that task requires of us. We have been 
constantly aware of our comradeship with you within the Church of 
Christ. 

We thank God that through these years of separation His grace has 
sustained those who have been faithful to His will. Many of you have 
withstood the violence of destruction, the outrages of persecution and 
the sorrow of loss in degrees far beyond our experience or our full com- 
prehension. We have been humbled and inspired by such faith and 
valiant loyalty to our common Lord. 

We look forward to the day when we may again meet with you in 
more direct fellowship, laboring together to reconcile the estranged 
peoples of the world and to lead them to the paths of righteousness and 
peace. } 

Even now we assure you that you are near to us in prayer and that we 
live in confidence that God is leading His church to new power in the 
world. 

Now unto him that is able to do exceedingly abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto 
him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world 
without end, Amen. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SPHERE 
OF SALVATION 


By CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


I 


Y SAHERE are two approaches which have been followed in the 
quest for Christian unity. One has been through what we do; 
the other, through what we believe. To many the former has 

seemed simpler and more important. It is through the life and work of 

the Church that we are to come into the fuller fellowship of faith. Let 
us get together on the tasks which are to be done and let those theoreti- 
cal questions which divide us recede into the background. 

But history has shown that this hope is illusory. The Life and Work 
Movement inevitably was driven back to an examination of fundamen- 
tal beliefs about man and the world in which he lives. Christian life and 
work could not be divorced from Christian faith. Moreover the ap- 
proach through our common activities presented still other problems. 

First, why should we stop with Christian collaborators when we are 
seeking the achievement of justice and peace? Why not co-operate with 
all men of good will, including those of other faiths and those of no re- 
ligious belief? Of course we should be entirely ready to do so, and this 
raises the question as to the extent to which any chosen ethical objec- 
tive is peculiarly Christian. In the summer of 1943 I was addressing a 
general audience on “Christian Bases of World Order.” One very intel- 
ligent hearer took polite exception to my presentation. He insisted that 
I made no points on which others could not join even though they spe- 
cifically disavowed Christian faith. 

A further difficulty lies in the fact that it is just in the sphere of prac- 
tice that there never has been uniformity among Christians. It has been 
otherwise with Jews. If you practice Torah you are permitted wide lati- 
tude in your beliefs. But, historically speaking, Christians have fol- 
lowed very different patterns of life and work. Take such issues as the 
attitude toward private property, the ideal in sexual conduct, and par- 
ticipation in war. In these and many other spheres Christian conduct 
cannot be defined in terms of uniform opinions. I see no prospect that 
that situation will change in any conceivable future. Good men inside 
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the churches are as divided as men of good will outside their member- 
ship. How, then, can we find Christian unity in this way? 

The other approach has been through the avenue of faith and order. 
Those who have stressed this path believe that true unity cannot be 
achieved by dodging the things that matter most. As a sincere advocate 
of this road, I must confess that it has often come to the dead end of 
sterility. It has become absorbed not in faith and order but in creed and 
exclusive order. It has led to the elevation of given absolutes which can- 
not be budged, rather than to the creative facing of the problems of our 
modern life. The remedy, however, is not to abandon the road, but to 
make level these hills so that it can become a highway for our God. 

‘The achievements of the great Conferences held at Lausanne and 
Edinburgh are well known to all Christian leaders. Between them and 
since 1937 continuation committees have carried on the labors in the 
field of faith and order. The movement has forsworn any attempt to 
compel agreement by majority decisions. No affirmation can be made 
upon which there is not essential agreement. A unity which is in any 
way coerced is not a spiritual unity in Christ. This movement has no 
intention of ignoring the great Christian tasks in the world. Faith 
which is real must give expression in life. But life is not Christian un- 
less it arises out of truly Christian faith. If we are not saved by works, 
neither are we united by works, unless they are the product of a com- 
mon faith. 


it 


Three projects of study and investigation were launched following 
the last Faith and Order Conference. ‘These dealt with (1) Ways of 
Worship; (2) Intercommunion; (3) The Church. So far as I know, 
nothing has been done in carrying out the first of these objectives. ‘The 
war came so soon after the churches entered upon this decade that full 
plans could not be launched. 

Studies have been made in the problem of intercommunion. We 
have a report from an American committee on this subject. It cata- 
logues the current situation fully, the well-known impasse according to 
which many churches do not admit those outside their particular fold 
to their celebration of the Lord’s Supper. These churches feel that if 
others hold different understandings of the act it is impossible to let 
them join in the participation. Thus, “communion” becomes a term 
not for all those who love the same Lord but for those who worship ac- 
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cording to one pattern or who belong to one specific organization. To 
characterize this scandal further is too painful for one to continue. It is 
not to be remedied by subjecting a group of earnest, sincere believers to 
embarrassment; neither is it to be altered by any kind of research proj- 
ect; nor does it disappear by refusing to look at the ugly fact. 
Personally, I have been most closely associated with the study of the 
Church. A general commission on this topic was appointed under the © 
chairmanship of Doctor Flew of Cambridge, England. It has launched 
four extensive volumes dealing with almost every topic which could be 
made the subject of scholarly research. A few of these essays have been 
sought from American scholars, but on the whole it will be a European 
production. At the same time, an American committee was set up, now 
consisting of about twenty theologians from representative churches. 
We have met twice a year for more than five years. Our preliminary 
report, first printed in CHRISTENDOM, will soon appear in pamphlet 
form. This includes a conspectus of the papers presented and a series of 
separate denominational statements about the nature of the Church. 
The document is comparatively brief and, we hope, relatively read- 
able; something that can reach a wide audience in the churches. Its 
compass is determined by the belief that to expand the footnotes ten- 
fold would not proportionately increase our knowledge of the facts. 


Ill 


‘This study has revealed a very encouraging unity. There is full 
agreement that the Church is prior to the churches. ‘There is general 
recognition that the Church is really more basic than the Bible, for she 
wrote the books of the New Testament, selected them, and ascribed 
canonical authority to the two collections of sacred writings. Our study 
has also made clear how central for the Bible is the Church itself. Basic | 
for the Old Testament is the idea of a People of God. For the New 
‘Testament the Church is not antithetical to the Kingdom of God; it is 
the realization of his kingship among men. It is also clear from the 
Bible that the Church is by definition one; as there is one God, one 
Lord, one Spirit, there can be only one people of God. 

At the same time our meetings have emphasized a discouraging dis- 
unity. Many Christians feel that the way in which the Church is to be 
organized isa fixed and integral part of the faith. Here a Baptist may be 
as adamant as an Anglo-Catholic. The friendly atmosphere of our com- 
mittee sessions has greatly advanced understanding, but it has been an 
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_ understanding of how insuperable — at least for the present time — 
__ the obstacles in this sphere actually are. The study of the Church has 
_ hot proved, as yet, a by-pass around the old familiar difficulties. They 
are still with us and appear almost as immovable as ever. 


IV 


Our work has led me to a very strong conviction. It is not that we 
should retreat to the area of our common activities. Of course we shall 
go on doing as many things together as we can. And it may very well be 
that in functioning together more and more we shall grow together so 
that the things which now divide will seem less and less important. But 


_ my feeling is that we must go still further to the heart of the matter. As 


I have suggested, it seems to me that the difficulties of the Faith and Or- 
der Movement have lain in the fact that faith has been interpreted too 
much in terms of specific formulations of faith. I submit that what 
really unites us as Christians is to be found in what we have received. 
Our unity lies in our common participation in God’s saving grace. We 
are not, first of all, Christians because of something we do — even if it 
be subscribing to the Nicene Creed — but because we have received 
the saving grace and power of God. Our next need is to think through 
more clearly the relation of the Church to the sphere of God’s salva- 
tion. To what extent are they the same and to what extent are they to be 
distinguished? ‘That will not give us a patent formula for church unity; . 
_ it will give us a fruitful test of the real importance of the things which 
divide. 

First of all, let us see what follows if we make a frank identification 
of the Church with the sphere of God’s salvation. This may obviously 
be interpreted in two different ways. It may mean that since the Church 
is a visible institution, everyone outside that institution which I recog- 
nize as the true Church is a subject for damnation. There have been 
bigots in many camps who have held this position, but I have yet to 
meet any participant in the ecumenical movement who advocated it. 
If I understand them correctly, not even our Roman Catholic friends, 
with all of their claims to institutional monopoly, would consign us toa 
certain hell. 

If, then, we refuse to draw that conclusion are we willing to assert 
the alternative implication? Wherever the saving grace and power of 
God do operate, there is the Church. May 1 illustrate the point of view 
bya specific illustration? When I come to Galatians 5 in my New Testa- 
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ment classes, I always turn aside to raise this question. Paul affirms, you 
will remember, that the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, etc. I ask 
my students if we can reverse that statement. Wherever true love, joy, 
and peace are to be found, there is the Spirit of God at work, whether 
recognized or not. Paul himself did not draw that conclusion, for what 
he meant by the Holy Spirit was bestowed only by the risen Christ and 
upon a definitely circumscribed body. But can we today escape the 
logic of the conclusion just suggested? 

But before we jump too quickly we should examine the very real dif- 
ficulties involved. What are we going to say about the non-Christian 
faiths? ‘The most appreciative comparative study of religions must con- 
fess that they are different. But if we grant any validity to an element of 
salvation in them, do their sincere adherents come automatically into 
the Church? What of the “unconscious religion” which is widely found 
in Christian culture? There are multitudes among us who stand out- 
side all institutional religion. Many of them serve real and genuine spir- 
itual values. Even though we do not describe their lot as among the 
damned, can we honestly say that they are already in any sense a part of 
the Church? 

A further difficulty is to be found in applying the criterion of 
“sphere of salvation” at all. As long as we conceive of it in terms of two 
mutually exclusive groups, the separating of sheep from goats, it is 
comparatively simple. But a great many of us find it difficult to divide 
people into two such classes, and only two. We think of salvation as a 
progressive experience in which there are many degrees. Since the 
limit of development is not bounded by our present earthly horizon, 
the possibility must be held open that decisions affecting human des- 
tiny cannot be circumscribed within this very brief period of time. Un- 
der these circumstances, can the boundaries of the Church, conceived 
as the sphere of salvation, ever be fixed with real definiteness? Does not 
this description of the Church end in something much too vague to 
have any usefulness? 

Let us turn then to the other horn of the dilemma and tentatively 
affirm: The Church does not extend to the limits of divine saving ac- 
twvity. It is a functional institution of people which must maintain its 
particular creed, insist upon its particular form of organization, and 
maintain regularity of procedure. This does not involve a denial that 
the Spirit of God is like the wind which in the freedom of its move- 
ment is quite uncontrollable. Rather, it is a practical recognition that 
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God has willed for his people to follow this particular pattern for the 
effective carrying out of the divine purpose. The dynamic and distinc- 
tiveness of Christian salvation can only be maintained as these channels 
of divine grace are insisted upon. Propagating power requires a source 
_ that is clearly defined. The Church is that body which articulates the 
faith and order which God intends, though, in his infinite mercy, the 
_ sphere of his salvation may extend further than this. 

But this position also has its difficulties. Can men long insist upon 
drawing a line which they admit that God himself transcends? All of us 
have preferences and opinions which are very precious and important 
for us. We want to be loyal and true to the insights which have come to 
us. But can we accept barriers on the basis of these which we admit that 
God does not erect for himself? The apostolic church found it intoler- 
able to keep Gentiles in a subordinate place while insisting that only 
circumcized Jews belonged to the true Church. Can it be any more tol- 
erable today to admit the salvation of men, and then turn around and 
insist that they are really outside the true Church until they fulfill some 
particular requirement? 

The answer is, of course, ready at hand. No one takes this position 
who does not at the same time firmly believe that the boundary delimit- 
ing the Church is one which God himself has in some way drawn. The 
contradiction is one for which he is responsible, and one, therefore, 
which man is not called upon to explain. ‘That leads us directly to the 
historical justification for the particular limitation of the true Church. 
Is it really one which belongs to the demonstrable will of God, or is it 
an inherited prejudice, like the insistence upon circumcision? I for one 
grant that a functional organization must have some fixed boundary. A 
body which tries to include everyone with some measure of good will 
cannot be very powerful. But do the limits which are advocated today 
correspond to the realities of the situation? Do they represent real di- 
viding points within the sphere of God’s salvation, or are they theories 
not verifiable in actual Christian experience? Do they mark the divi- 
sion between the full saving power of God and the wider sphere of his 
mercy? 


Vv 


Face to face with the problem of this relationship, what are we to say 
about the actual boundaries which our churches have maintained? 
Examine such disturbing slogans as Apostolic Succession, Believer’s 
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Baptism, Strict Independency, the Westminster Confession, and all of 
the others. I shall not do that here, for it would be exceedingly ungra- 
cious. Helpful criticism must come from those to whom these words 
stand for something very precious. The searching of conscience must 
come from within each group. I only want to repeat the question: Do 
these historic points chart the real boundaries which distinguish the 
full saving power of God from the sphere of his wider mercy and help? 

There is a little incident in the New Testament which has always — 
seemed to me very revealing on this point. It occurred at the first 
church council which faced the questions, What is Christianity? and, 
Where is the Church? Paul had the presence of mind to take along 
Titus, an uncircumcized Greek. I am quite aware of the fact that our 
manuscripts do not agree on just what happened. Personally, I do not 
think that Paul had Titus circumcized. Paul’s Judaistic opponents 
were armed to the teeth with scriptural demonstrations that salvation 
was restricted to the children of Abraham, those who had accepted the 
covenant determined by God. But here stood Titus, an inconvenient 
refutation of their theory! How could men hold that he was outside the 
sphere of God’s salvation? So it may be today that if we could get the 
churches to be sufficiently realistic in seeking their unity in what we 
have all received from God, we may find that the current obstacles are 
more secondary than we imagine. 

At the same time we must recognize that this criterion places limita- 
tions on the degree of church unity which is attainable. If we should 
succeed in uniting all of the Christian bodies into one huge organiza- 
tion, we should have no warrant from history that God would hence- 
forth restrict his saving activity to that institution. Fructifying new 
movements have come in the past, and they will come in the future. 
The complete organization of the Christian Church is in the very na- 
ture of the case an historical impossibility: it is an activity which is not 
humanly bounded but of an omnipresent God. 

In conclusion I would emphasize once more that Christian unity 
must find its core in the realm of faith. But faith is not first of all a hu- 
man work. It is the reception of God’s salvation. A truly catholic under- 
standing of what we have received must make for an ecumenical con- 
cept of the Church. To achieve that reality in the life of our world is the 
high objective to which all Christians should dedicate themselves. For 
the world of tomorrow can never be adequately served by the divided 
church of today. 


GOD AND OUR TROUBLED WORLD 
By NORMAN PITTENGER 


‘Tis a truism to say that we are living in a ‘troubled world.” And it 
is nearly a platitude to say that belief in God is so directly relevant 
toa world in troublous times that without it we are certain to make 

no recovery. But what is not always recognized — indeed, what seems 
to be almost entirely overlooked by many who speak and write on these 
subjects — is the important and inescapable truth that the answer to 
our problems is not quite so simple as it might seem when we are told 
that “God is the answer to our need.” 

‘To a large degree this glib manner of solving our problem today is 
due to an inadequate analysis of the cause of our disorder. It is also due, 
as we shall see presently, to an imperfect understanding of the fashion 
in which God and man are related, so far as mutuality in being (a 
novel, but suggestive way of stating the question of the likeness or un- 
likeness of deity and humanity) is concerned. But at this point let us 
concentrate for the moment on our present ills. What in fact is the 
deep-seated, underlying cause of our trouble today? 


I 


In my judgment it is the fact that we are witnessing the collapse of a 
civilization — of our own civilization, indeed. Whatever else may be 
said, it remains certain that “‘the shape of things to come” is not going 
to be at all like the articulated, integrated scheme which we knew some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and which survived (in an enfeebled form) 
the first World War. The world has not faced such a situation as is ours 
since the collapse of the Roman Empire — and for the simple reason 
that the movement from one type of civilization to another in the inter- 
vening years has always been accompanied by some continuum of 
agreed cultural values and a social pattern. Now the former is entirely 
gone from the Weltanschauung of the vast majority of our contempo- 
raries, and the present war is accelerating the process by which the lat- 
ter is also disappearing. We live “between the times.” 

The new civilization which will emerge from our present chaos is 
variously portrayed. One thing seems to be fairly obvious, however. It 
will be a civilization which will be marked by a planned economy, in- 
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creasing social controls, invasion of ever-wider areas of life by state 
agencies. We must be prepared to meet this, even though we may not 
like it. But once again: Have we the resources adequate for so meeting 
the new order when it comes? Once again, lack of vigorous faith and a 
dynamic for living has enfeebled us to an appalling degree. 

In brief, then, we are in a situation which is much more radically dis- 
ordered than the simple reality of a conflict between democracy and 
“totalitarianism.” We are in the strange position of witnessing one Civ1- 
lization come to its time of death, and another begin to emerge into 
being. 

Such, it seems to me, is the fundamental situation which makes ours 
a “troubled world.” It is not merely that there are many things that are 
wrong, but which can be set right by a few correct and pleasing words 
or actions; nor is it that by the expedient of re-establishing some convic- 
tions and certain particular beliefs we can make things as once they 
were. ‘The trouble is much more radical: it involves the collapse of a 
whole civilization, and the struggle of man to find some way by which 
life can be integrated, related, made into a cosmos instead of a chaos. In 
this sense, the war is simply the last and most desperate stage of a proc- 
ess of decay and death, the final step in a long series of events that both 
bring about and mark the end of an age and the close of a civilization. 
From another point of view, it is the birth-pangs of a new order, which 
will have contintity with the past but which will emerge as something 
different from its parent, precisely because it is new and new things do 
happen in the world of history. 


II 


Now why has all this come upon us? In a word, because we have 
sinned. I am quite aware of the dislike that many may have of this ugly 
word. But the fact which it describes is even uglier than the word. The 
modern structure of things which we were pleased to call “our civiliza- 
tion” and which perhaps merited the name, was both based upon and 
expressed in fact a thoroughly false and viciously sinful attitude to the 
world and action in the world. Let us see how this happened. The last 
civilization which could make any claim to embody, however imper- 
fectly (and it was a very imperfect embodiment, despite the apologists 
for the Middle Ages), a balanced and Christian view of man and his 
world with due account taken of the fact of final and directing Reality 
(1.e., God), was the medieval period. When the Middle Ages collapsed 
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because it seemed impossible, for good reasons to those who advanced 
them, to allow place in the ordered scheme for the new mercantile, eco- 
nomic and social situation and the new facts of philosophical and sci- 
entific finding, there followed a period of chaos, after which a new and 
_ so-called “Western” civilization was developed. Now this new pattern 
was developed with its foundation in ideas of God, of man and of the 
world which were truncated and imperfect. An optimistic notion of 
man and his possibilities; an exploiter’s conception of the world and 
its values; and a humanistic doctrine of God: here were the funda- 
mental theses of our late civilization. These three were both expressive 
of and conducive to sin; that is to say, they manifested and involved a 
wrongly-based, improperly focussed view of life. In consequence, they 
_led to perversions on every level. Man is not a paragon of virtue; the 
world is not a place given us to use shamelessly for our own advantage; 
God is not merely cosmic “‘pal” or ‘“‘man’s great helper.” 

From these false theses came further sin, in every area of human life. 
And having led directly to international selfishness, pride in self-de- 
velopment, lack of justice in human relationships, disregard of all 
moral principles and values, assumption of prerogatives which do not 
belong to man at all, on any intelligent reading of his world — having 
led directly to these, the fundamental theses themselves broke down. 
Then their polar opposites came in their place: man the slave, either of 
state or class, because he is a helpless and hopeless and wild being and 
must be controlled; the world as “blood and soil” with which we are 
kin; God as tyrant (if we were “‘religious’’) or Reality as a sheer fate (if 
we were “‘irreligious’’). And when these several views, ill-assorted and 
mixed, began to operate in life, coming into conflict with the older con- 
ceptions, a state of total war was the inevitable result. So we reached 
our present condition. 


III 


It is against all this background that we must look at the Christian 
doctrine of God. But first of all it is important to make plain that the 
doctrine does not spring from nor depend upon man’s need or man’s 
trouble. There is a kind of theology popular these days which might 
well be called “depression theology.” It starts from man’s dilemma and 
then devises a set of beliefs which will get him out of his “mess.” But 
the kind of theology with which traditional Christianity has been con- 
cerned starts from God and then comes to man. Mythologically speak- 
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ing, we might say that the traditional “Catholic” scheme always began 
with God and his creation of man in original righteousness; it was only 
after that had been stated that original sin (resulting from “the fall of 
man,” as the myth puts it) came into the picture, with its corollary of 
redemption. The Neo-Orthodoxy of our day works the other way, per- 
versely inverting the proper order of things. 

But our fundamental Christian conviction stands firm: God ts, even 
if man sins, even if man does not sin, even if man does not exist at all. 
God is the one supreme, utterly real Being, the ens realissimum of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the ‘“‘that than which no greater can be conceived” 
of St. Anselm. Certainly this conviction is at the heart of the traditional 
way of understanding the meaning of the term God. God is no religious 
concept alone, no merely humanistic “divine being,” no mere “sav- 
iour of man.” He is the one supreme, final, directing Reality. ‘The 
deity of God needs assertion over and over again, these days; and if one 
were asked, as Christian theologian, for the first answer which Chris- 
tian faith can give to the world’s trouble, it would be possible to reply 
in the single word “God” — provided we meant by God what the Chris- 
tian tradition has always meant. 

In the second place, before we come to consider more closely the doc- 
trine of God in its relation to the world’s need, we shall do well to see 
the ways in which in fact an answer can be given. For myself, I suspect 
that far too much of the time there is an idea that by a few trick phrases 
and the assertion of a few firm beliefs, the job will be done. There is in 
many people’s minds the notion that we have on the one hand a set of 
problems, and on the other the Christian doctrine of God. The two can 
be fitted together quite neatly, and presto! all is well. The impolite 
comment on that kind of thinking (if it deserves the name) is “Bunk!” 
The polite comment is that it lacks the dimension of depth; it is all too 
simple, all too precise. Mr. Whitehead has told us that we are always to 
seek clarity but always to distrust it. His profound warning may be car- 
ried over into our thinking at this point. There are no precise and 
ready-made answers. The problems are certainly there. The assertion 
of God, his nature and his work, his will for man and his aid to man in 
securing his true destiny, is there also. But these two are in a way in- 
commensurables in their initial confrontation. The task of the Chris- 
tian thinker, and of the Christian disciple as well, is to translate and re- 
late what is given. His task is to translate it into the idiom of contempo- 
rary experience and then to relate it to the particular problems of 
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contemporary life. And that is not an easy task, either for the mind or 
for the life of man. It is not part of the Christian faith, although many 
_ talk as if it were, to assume that the Incarnation (God’s ““enman-ment” 
in Jesus Christ) occurred for the explicit purpose of making it unneces- 
_Sary for us to use our own heads about our human problems. 


IV 


What we may properly claim to possess, by way of answer, is an alti- 
tude above and an attitude to our problems, our “troubled world,” 
which can quite completely change the picture. Furthermore, in the 
Christian moral tradition, we have a growing set of principles —known 
largely in their application—which may guide us in our attempt to de- 
velop such a moral code as shall be possible for man in the new society 
which is before him. But these are different from the kind of “‘penny- 
in-a-slot”’ answers which it seems that many are sure ought to be given 
us by Christianity. It is my own suspicion, indeed, that such an attitude 
as I have described reflects a ““‘hangover’’ from the days of magic and 
superstition — not unlike the popular notion of prayer as a way of get- 
ting what you want when all other conceivable human devices for ob- 
taining it have been given up as failures. 

If anyone should expect me to give a precise answer, therefore, he is 
doomed to disappointment. God cannot be finagled into being our 
servant; and there isa mystery about him and his ways which no human 
questing can evade or solve. But we can make assertions, significant 
assertions, and we can implement these in our living; furthermore, we 
can be very sure that in our thinking about God and his world we do 
not fall into mere obscurity of expression, confusing this with (or using 
it as an excuse for avoiding) a more deeply rooted and inevitable ob- 
scurity in our thought, because we are handling an obscure matter — 
the mystery of God as he acts in his world. 

Of God and his world, then, we may take the lovely picture given us 
in the journals of Mother Julian of Norwich, the English mystic. In a 
vision, a “‘shewing,” she saw the world as a tiny hazelnut, and she asked 
how the world could be. She was told, in reply, that it was, because God 
made it, because God loved it, and because God kept it. There, I think, 
is the answer — and in a way the only answer — that the doctrine of 
God can give toa troubled world. God made the world — he is the sov- 
ereign creator; God loves the world —he is the compassionate re- 
deemer; God keeps the world — he is the indwelling Spirit who moves 
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through the created order to conform it to his will in ways far beyond 
our finding out. 

Hence, to a world which is experiencing the collapse of one civiliza- 
tion and the travail-pains of another, the Christian doctrine of God 
speaks, saying that God is Lord, creative, redemptive, inspiring and in- 
moving. God is Lord, come what may. And come what may, it is within 
the sweep of his all-encompassing will. Come what may, it bears rela- 
tionship to his omnipotent love. Come what may, it is not pure chance 
but in intimate even if mysterious contact with the operation of a di- 
vine will for the created order. As creator, God is the undergirding 
Reality and the significant Purposer; nothing may happen without his 
permissive control. As Redeemer, he saves from futility and frustration 
every last effort of men, and gives to their works an enduring quality 
that delivers them from sheer stupidity and fecklessness. As Inspirer 
and In-mover, he works through the creation, driving it toward its im- 
plied and intended goal, never-resting and never-wearying. 

God made the world. Hence there is the possibility that out of the 
collapse of the old civilization and from the coming of the new, there 
may be a closer approximation to that righteousness which forever 
abides. God destroys, by methods that are subtle and strange, the evil 
that men do; he brings down empires and nations; and he has now, 
through the wrath of men which he has permitted in some personal- 
impersonal way to operate in the realm of human affairs, brought 
about the ruin of that sinful construction of men’s imaginations which 
they proudly called their “‘civilization.”’ We have all been found out in 
our sin — not Hitler only, but also our traditional British and Ameri- 
can systems based on a false laissez-faire philosophy, a cheap optimism, 
a blatant self-content with ourselves and our own achievements. As 
creator, God is also destroyer: the fact that the processes of history con- 
tain what Stephen Spender has well called “the destructive element” is 
a proof of the reality of a transcendent God above those processes, yet 
operative in them and using them to accomplish his own righteous 
ends. In our self-sufficiency we forgot that God made the world; and so 
we are destroyed, we and our “civilization” — and what is so tragic, our» 
young sons and brothers are destroyed, too, because of our sin. 

But while God’s arm is “strong to smite” — and woe to the theology 
which forgets that Old Testament note in ane Christian scheme of 
things! — God’s arm is “‘also strong to save.” To a world which is 
caught in the period “between the times,” to use the apocalyptic phrase 
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revived by the Swiss theologian Karl Barth, the Christian doctrine of 
_ God (which asserts his sovereign lordship and his control of history) 

also asserts God’s love for man and for the world. God loves it. Christi- 
anity has not declared this historically, despite modern perversions of 
the truth, by saying only that God teaches us fine truths about himself 
_ ina world which would therefore seem to be not unlike a kind of cos- 
mic high school. It declares this by saying that God has acted in history. 
God has done something; he is always doing things; he will ever do 
things. God so loved the world that he was not content with being a 
schoolteacher, but became a Saviour. He so loved the world that he 
came into it, and still comes into it, moving as comrade of men in their 
common ways. He so loved the world that once he came into it, deci- 
sively and uniquely, uniting human nature (in all its limitation) with 
his very deity in a truly personal fashion, sharing in its experience and 
living through it, rising victorious over its limitations and conquering 
the selfishness and sinfulness which the deceitful heart of man had 
spread abroad through a fair creation. And once having so united him- 
self with his world in the person of Jesus, the Poor Man of Nazareth, he 
remains truly one with it — its humanity now a part of the Godhead to 
all eternity and so sharing (as partaker in the divine nature) in a source 
of power which can irradiate living here and now with dignity and 
beauty and significance such as otherwise it could never and does never 
possess. Nor is this the namby-pamby notion that “love is God,” which 
may mean only that it is nice to be nice and altogether commendable to 
be kindly. It is the brave confidence that God, the ultimate and final 
and directive Reality, is love . . . love of so overwhelming a quality 
that he cannot be content until he has come into the world and shared 
its suffering and redeemed it to himself. The world, then, though 
troubled, is not hopeless nor is it helpless. God loves it. He can and he 
will do something in it, because he has done something in it, once for 
all and everlastingly. 

Finally, God cares for and operates invisibly in the world. He keeps 
it. He is working out his purposes in it; even the collapse of a civiliza- 
tion, with the birth of another, is part of the plan — although it may 
not be the ultimate plan for all things. God can, so to say, accommodate 
his purpose to the defections of men; and it is part of Christian faith to 
say that in the very crisis which is upon us, God through his Holy Spirit 
is working out his purpose. In terms of our particular situation, the 


coming social order has in it, then, something of value in God’s sight. It. werey 
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is coming not only as judgment upon our sin in what we were pleased 
to call our “civilization,” but because God has some new thing for us, 
opening out new ways of accomplishing in us his purpose of bringing 
men and their entire world into fellowship with him and conformity 
to his will. | 

Precisely how this may be, we are not able to see. But I fancy that it 
has something to do with recognizing that in new circumstances and 
under new conditions, such as the rapidly integrating world provides, 
men shall have a chance to live decently in this world, their via towards 
their patria in God, so that in this “vale of soul-making” (in Keats’ 
noble phrase) they can really make their souls and not be left as rub- 
bish, discarded by the mighty of this world, to eke out a miserable and 
stunted existence. Perhaps that is what this new planned society, this 
new corporate idea, this new ““economy by plan,” this “totalitarianism” 
which is international and paternalistic, is all about. In any case, what- 
ever it is, God has a purpose in it and for it, and out of it some good may 
be distilled which will contribute to God’s glory and to our nobler liv- 
ing as his children. 


Vv 


The task of the Christian Church is to preach and to live this gospel 
of God, without ceasing. It is not its task to conform to the pattern of 
any society, be it “democratic” or “‘totalitarian.” In fact, it is my con- 
viction that the Christian Church faces bad days, because in the near 
future all men will speak well of her. ‘That for some years to come will 
be her horrible destiny. ‘They will say that she is the dynamo behind 
“the Four Freedoms,” and so she is. They will say that her faith is the 
indispensable foundation of the new plan of society, and so it is. They 
will tell us that we ought to be religious men and women in order to 
save society from another and greater war, and so we ought . . . but _ 
they will have the order of things wrong. The Christian Church is, be- 
cause she is the mystical Body of Christ. The faith is the indispensable 
reality, because it is true and declares God’s revelation of himself in 
Christ. ‘The religious life is essential, because it is man’s response to the 
God who made him, who loves him, who keeps him. When we once 
have this straight, then can we go on to say that there can be no true 
freedom, no decent or halfway decent scheme for society, no peaceful 
world, if God and his righteousness be forgotten. But seek ye first . . . 
and then: that is the right order of things. 
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And so, when we are asked to speak of the ways in which the doctrine 
_of God is the answer to the troubled world of our time, we must reply 
that the doctrine of God is not the answer toanythingatall, but that God 
is the answer. Unless man is related to the source of his being in definite 
and personal ways, and unless his society reflects something of the jus- 
tice of God, man and his society are doomed. The story of our race is the 
story of the discovery of more truth about the world, but it is also the 
story of more of God’s will revealed to men and by consequence it is the 
story of the discovery of more subtle ways of evading the doing of that 
will, since man is a sinner. But it is even more, we may gratefully add, 
the story of the grace of God given to men in their sin, so that they may 
live in him, redeemed from their selfishness and enabled, in their small 
way, to work as his servants for the amelioration of the lot of other men 
whoare their brethren and God’s sons. And it is, finally, the story of the 
preparation of men, one by one and also as a community of brethren, 
for the ultimate destiny of life in God, if they willhave itso . . . or life 
in alienation from God, if they refuse the invitations and solicitations 
of almighty Love. It is not an end in itself, this world; and we shall 
ereatly err, and lead many astray, if we talk or act as if it were. We are 
strangers here, though doubtless we are for the time reszdent aliens. 
Heaven is our home; and we are always and ever restless until we rest in 
God, as our whole world is hopeless until it find its true meaning in 
him. That world — from dirt to divinely living men — is to be re- 
deemed; and to man is given the strange privilege of co-operation in the 
operation. That is the full-orbed Christian faith, and we forget it to our 
own peril. 

Let us not delude ourselves. ‘The Kingdom of God cannot be built 
up by men in this world. By no such earthly city, anyway, would men’s 
broken hearts be healed. But the Church is the order of charity, the 
fellowship of those who are being redeemed, the “ancient and wonder- 
ful mystery” which is the Body of Christ and the spearhead of God's 
eternal Kingdom thrust down into this order of justice which is the 
kingdom of men. The Church is here to take this world, which is of 
God, and to offer it back to him for his uses. The earthly kingdoms may 
come and go: they do. They may be better or worse: they are. Yet in 
them and by them and through them, God is working out a purpose. 
They are meant to approximate his righteous will for men — which 
means simply that men become true men, living in true society, living 
towards God who is their true home. All of us, because we are men, live 
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in the earthly kingdom, at best a pale reflection of divine justice but 
our habitation and our divinely-given habitation. We live, also, in an- 
other city — both we who are Christians and all other men. We live in 
the city of God. If we are Christians we are active participants in the 
life of that city, sharing its heavenly quality in sacramental fellowship, 
seeking to spread its boundaries and to bring to others its secret of life 
— which is the meaning and power of God in Christ known through 
the Spirit in the divine community which is the mystical Body of God- 
made-man. 


VI 


I shall conclude by putting this personally. Am Ia pessimist? No, asa 
Christian I cannot be a pessimist. God reigns, God loves, God cares, be 
the earth never so unquiet. And it is this world, this strange yet lovely 
world, which God made, loves and provides for; it is this world, no 
other, through which he ever works, in every corner of which he is pres- 
ent and revealed to those who have eyes to see. No, I cannot be a pessi- 
mist. But I must be a realist. God speaks to a world that is troubled; 
what is more, he is in a world that is troubled. Hence good can and will 
be got out of it. But the world is not God; and God contradicts and con- 
demns the evil that there is in the world, and chiefly and tragically in 
men’s hearts. 4 

What the belief in God gives me, among other things, are the cour- 
age and the love that make it possible for me, in words from Wystan 
Auden, 


To love my crooked neighbour 
With all my crooked heart. 


But above all, it gives me, “‘as the tears start,” 
The wish and power to take upon myself the guilt of human action. 


‘To work and to pray to make a society more akin to God’s purpose of 
righteousness — yes. But come what may and how it may, to know that 
in so far as God is my treasure and my hope, my destiny and the path to 
it, my maker.and redeemer and indwelling strength, I may live in com- 
munity with him and my brethren in him: that is what the gospel of 
God says to me. And then it sends me out to my daily task, not giving 
me “all the answers,” but having already given me the one answer, 
which is God himself, known and loved in the divine society which is 
the Holy Catholic Church. 


SAINTS AND WOMEN IN THE 
FOURTH CENTURY 


By AMBROSE W. VERNON 


HE fourth century holds its vital interest for mankind because 

it marks the break-up of the Roman Empire and the consolida- 

tion of the Christian church. Until that time the Church was a 
suppliant; thereafter she becomes a judge. 


I 


The two great figures who dramatize this change are Theodosius the 
Great, Emperor of the East, and Saint Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. Few 
events in history have been more embroidered by legend than the pen- 
ance of ‘Theodosius at Ambrose’s behest. 

At the urging of the attractive woman who soon became his wife, 
Theodosius had left Constantinople for Milan to rescue her brother, 
Valentinian, the weak-kneed Emperor of the West. Theodosius was the 
champion of what came to be orthodox Christianity in the triangular 
fight between it and paganism and Arian Christianity. Arian Christi- 


-anity had its seat at the Court of Valentinian, in Milan. Yet, the love of 


a woman for these two men and their love for her was stronger than 
their deep theological differences and bound them together against 
their common enemy. 

It is significant that the prelude to the great historic scene in Milan 
was the work of a woman — two women, indeed — for the fourth cen- 
tury is as notable for the change in their position as for the change in 
the position of the Church. From being breeders of men they took long 
steps to becoming their comrades. 

And now we come to the second woman of the prelude. For notwith- 
standing his happiness with Galla, his newly wedded wife, ‘Theodosius 
revered the person of the saintly Flaccilla, the wife of his youth. When 
news was brought to him that a mob had defiled her statue as well as his 
own in his beloved Thessalonica, he gave orders in wrath for a whole- 
salé massacre of its inhabitants. The messengers he sent to revoke this 
command failed to overtake the messengers of doom and the frightful 
deed was done. Ambrose has gained his place in history not by hacking 
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Theodosius in pieces before the Lord, as our modern Samuels mean to 
treat Hitler, but by refusing to allow his royal supporter to partake of 
the blood of the Lord while his hands were stained by the blood of his 
subjects. And Theodosius has gained his place by garbing himself in 
penitential attire until his soul had been cleansed by the authority of 
Ambrose. 

This great scene had to do with worship and not with rule, with the 
right of Theodosius to the sacrament and not of Ambrose to imperial 
power. But in the realm which both emperor and bishop regarded as 
supreme, Ambrose prescribed and Theodosius accepted the prescrip- 
tion. And so in the eyes of the world, the church changed from suppli- 
ant to judge. Therefore it is that, in the crucial fourth century of our 
era, the outstanding personalities are not those of the emperors but 
those of the church fathers. 


II 


Aside from his punctilious and democratic fulfilment of his duties 
as the head of Christ’s church in Milan, Ambrose had five titles to fame. 
He was the outstanding orator of his day. He was the creator of Chris- 
tian hymnody. He was the bitter opponent of Arianism — an unscru- 
pulous opponent indeed. He was the upholder of Christian standards 
in the face of the emperor. And he was the zealous propagandist of vir- 
ginity. 

The might of Ambrose’s preaching of virginity was so great that par- 
ents kept their daughters under lock and key lest they should be carried 
away by his flaming conviction. His power had its springs in both Chris- 
tian and Roman soil. Of these the Christian was the more important. 

Ambrose was the first outstanding Christian who insisted that the 
world owed its salvation to two “virgins” — the virgin Mary and the 
virgin Christ. If indeed the highest and most blissful life was the vir- 
ginal life, why should men, and in particular why should women, lose 
their spiritual freedom by becoming entangled in family and fleshly 
bonds? “There is no male or female but both are one” — that is, of 
equal import — “in Christ Jesus” is a declaration which undergirds the 
Christian era. But by this declaration Paul had not proclaimed the free- 
dom of sex but rather the freedom from sex. The sexes as such were not 
equal; it was the souls beneath their temporary embodiment in sex 
which were equal. The same Paul, who wrote this sentence enfranchis- 
ing women, bade women to keep silence in the churches. In the world, 
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the masculine sex, even in Paul’s eyes, had rights — the rights of pro- 
priety if not of divine commandment — and the Church was in the 
world. But as the realm of the Spirit, a different realm from that of the 
Church, the persons underneath the sex were equal; the married state, 
where one sex lorded it over the other, was a misrepresentation of 
Christianity. Why then, demanded Ambrose, should women, who 
might be free from the slavery and the pains of matrimony, any longer 
forfeit the freedom to which Christ had given them the right? That was 
a question difficult of answer. 

But the preaching of Ambrose had reinforcement from his career in 
the Roman world. He had been a most successful governor of a large 
and important province of the Roman Empire. At a great assemblage 
of worshippers in the cathedral of Milan, he had been chosen as their 
bishop before he had even definitely proclaimed himself a Christian by 
baptism. His renunciation of worldly distinction for administration of 
the Church silenced all charges of ambition against him. But his experi- 
ences as an imperial governor had given him an insight into the posi- 
tion of women in his time which gave a touch of concreteness to his 
idealistic proclamation of virginity. He observed that much of the liti- 
gation of the court and much of the licentiousness of his time arose 
from the fact that the ordinary marriage was made by parents, who as- 
signed their daughters of eleven or twelve or thirteen to suitors who 
were to advance the position of the family in the world and who were 
to wreak their will upon the bodies and the habits of their daughters. It 
was from this slavery and from all the pains of wifehood and mother- 
hood that Ambrose sought, by his vehement preaching, to redeem the 
young girls of his diocese. 

We moderns regard the Christian preaching of virginity by Am- 
brose and his contemporaries as an attack on the freedom of the women 
to whom it was addressed. It is well, therefore, to remember that it was 
really a means of advancing them a good-sized step toward freedom. 
Ambrose did not intend to give these girls in their early teens the right 
to choose their husbands; he did, however, intend to give them the 
right to refuse to take any husband. And when their indignant parents 
put them under lock and key to escape the seductions of Ambrose’s 
preaching, it was indeed a sort of prison to which they were condemn- 
ing them. Ambrose was delivering children from being regarded as 
parents’ property. 

But the enfranchisement of children from the tyranny of parents was 
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not the principal aim of this epochal preaching of Ambrose. What he 
desired was woman’s freedom from the entanglement of the flesh. He 
indorsed the words of Paul: “She that is unmarried is careful for the 
things of the Lord but she that is married is careful for the things of the 
world, how she may please her husband.” This fundamental aim of his 
is clearly expressed in his famous tract, On Widows. A single fall into 
matrimony on the part of a girl of twelve or thirteen certainly could not 
be marked strongly against her. But if the lordly husband were once 
taken away and the woman set free from carnal joys and obligations, 
then it was a betrayal of her graciously granted opportunity for holi- 
ness and spiritual freedom if she again entered into the marriage state. 
She had brought forth children who could, under her guidance, choose 
virginity; she had sufficient means to enable her to preserve her inde- 
pendence. “A widow who is freed from the marital bond,” wrote 
Jerome, “‘has but one duty laid upon her — to continue a widow.” — 
What could a mature Christian woman, whose spiritual bridegroom 
was Christ, do with a husband? 

The unique creation of this formative period of our Christian civi- — 
lization is the widow. She spent her days in deeds of mercy, a succoring 
sister to all in distress, a ministering angel, freed from the impulses of 
the confusing flesh. It was the widowed Arethusa, the toiling mother of 
Chrysostom, before whom Libanius, the champion of Paganism, threw 
up his hands, exclaiming, “What women these Christians have!’ It 
was the widow Monica, the mother of Augustine, whom the Church 
sainted as the model of Christian womanhood. It was the widow Paula 
who brought the highest consolation and refreshment to Jerome. And 
so the sane, dispassionate Ambrose proclaimed the glory of virginity, 
delighted in his sister presiding over her group of virgins, and gave dig- 
nity and worth to the Christian widow, enacting the kingdom of | 
heaven upon earth. | 


III 


The most influential individual of the thousands who received light 
from the preaching of Ambrose and the water of baptism from his con- 
secrated hands was Augustine, renowned professor of oratory, sainted 
Bishop of Hippo. The celibacy which Ambrose preached had other 
and deeper roots in Augustine. If Ambrose’s chief concern in his propa- 
ganda for virginity was the women, Augustine’s chief concern was men. 
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_ For Christ had redeemed Augustine, not only from the fear of death 
_and from the restlessness of worldly ambition but from a life of sexual 
_ excess. Women, in his experience, were so many traps set by the devil to 
_ tempt men from the way of life. They were to be feared and fled. 
Augustine was the fruit of one of those mixed marriages which Am- 
_ brose prohibited. His father was a pagan, interested in Roman culture; 
his mother, destined to become the model of Christian widowhood, was 
an ardent Christian, hating licentiousness but hating heresy and unbe- 
lief still more. The struggle in him between pagan and Christian em- 
bodies, in a unique and illustrious form, the fundamental significance 
of his age. 

If one reads the Confessions with some concentration, one gathers 
a deepening impression that, underneath the family desire for a rise in 
social standing and the necessary preparations for a professional career, 
Augustine was concerned, from his sensitive early years, with a search 
for truth and an ideal of virtue. The search for truth seemed to him the 
more important as virtue depended for its existence upon the existence 
and attainability of truth. High society in Tagaste, his birthplace in 
Africa, and in Carthage, near-by, determined his belief that Roman 
culture, with glittering Cicero in the foreground of his chosen field of 
oratory, would provide much greater stimulus in the search for truth 
than the fables of Christian scriptures. Yet when he contrasted the tem- 
per and character of his mother with those of his father, the superiority 
of Christian morality was clear. 

Holding these two diverse convictions, he struggled with the prob- 
lem of evil, which was the central problem of the time. In Rome, the 
study of Plato brought him by slow degrees to the completely satisfying 
conclusion that God was only good and that there was no evil save the 
evil will. Plato and the Academicians had really brought this search for 
truth toa triumphant end — an end which he may have felt was not out 
of harmony with the ideas of the intellectually despised Christians. 

And then came for Augustine the astounding discovery that though 
his mind wasat ease, he himself was not. Truth was not enough; his will 
must be made over. The seventh book of the Confessions records his 
consternation. 


My reasoning faculty knew the Unchangeable and with the flash of one trem- 
bling glance it arrived at That Which Is. And then I saw Thy invisible things 
understood by the things which are made. But I could not fix my gaze thereon; 
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and my infirmity being struck back, I was thrown again on my wonted habits 
carrying along with me only a loving memory thereof anda longing for what I 
had, as it were, perceived the odor of, but was not yet able to feed upon.? 


The amazing fact which this man discovered after his nine years of tu- 
multuous intellectual struggle, he thus later expressed: ‘‘In darkened 
affections is the true distance from ‘Thy face.’”* 

As was the wont in Roman Africa, Augustine possessed a passionate 
nature. He describes it in unforgettable words. At the age of sixteen, he 
tells us: 


I kept not friendship’s bright boundary but, out of the muddy concupiscence 
of the flesh, mists fumed up so that I could not discern the clear brightness of love 
from the fog of lust. Both did confusedly boil in me and hurried my unstayed 
youth over the precipice of unholy desires and sunk me in a gulf of flagitious- 
ness.* 


Both his pagan easy-going father and his earnest Christian mother per- 
ceived the might of his passions, yet both of them shrank from clogging 
his professional career, for which they had brought so many sacrifices, 
by providing him witha wife. Hence, with their full consent, Augustine 
took to himself a mistress and soon found himself in possession of a son. 

‘Through the nine roving years which followed, in Carthage, in 
Rome, in Milan, he remained true to this woman. “I was beloved and 
secretly arrived at the bond of enjoyment and was with delight fettered 
with sorrow-bringing bonds.”’ As he came nearer to the Christian faith, 
and the ideal of Christian chastity took increasing hold upon his imagi- 
nation, his love of his mistress became impeded and overborne by their 
mutual sense of sin. Never once did either he or his now widowed 
mother consider raising his mistress to his wife. With her he had en- 
joyed the lusts of the flesh as an end in themselves; a wife must be 
chosen who would be free from such seductive memories. Jerome de- | 
scribes marriage as ‘“‘a refuge for the shipwrecked’ and Augustine and 
Monica looked about for a suitable raft. 


Loving a happy life [he writes to God in the C onfesstons], I sought it by fleeing 
from it. I thought I should be too miserable unless folded in human arms. So I 
drew along my chain . . . My mistress, being torn from my side, my heart, which 
clave unto her, was torn and wounded and bleeding. She returned to Africa, vow- 
ing to ‘Thee never to know another man, leaving our son with me. But unhappy I, 
who could not imitate a very woman! Not being so much a lover of marriage as a 
slave to lust, I procured another mistress. Nor did anything hold me back from a 
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yet deeper gulf of carnal pleasures but the fear of death and Thy judgment to 
come.® 


It seemed to Augustine as though he were still offering the prayer of his 
youth, “Give me chastity, but not yet.’ But he had discovered that his 
desire for marriage was only a fleshly lust and that what he really 
needed was to be rid of all such desires and of women, who excited 
them. 

However much we must abbreviate his account of his redemption 
from agony, it has had such unique influence upon our entire cultural 
development that it should be given, so far as it is given at all, in his 
own words. ‘The year is 386 A.p. The place is a garden near Milan. The 
words are from the seventh and eighth books of the Confessions: 


I hesitated to die to death and live to life and the worse, whereto I was inured, 
prevailed more with me than the better, whereto I was unused. The very vanity 
of vanities, my former mistresses, still held me. They plucked my fleshly garment 
and whispered softly, Dost thou cast us off? . . . So was I when lo! I heard from a 
neighboring house a voice, as of a boy or girl chanting, “Take up and read, Take 
up and read.” So checking the torrent of my tears, I arose; interpreting it to be no 
other than a command from God to open the book (lying on the garden table) 
and read the first chapter I should find. I seized, opened and in silence read that 
passage, on which my eyes first fell: “Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying: but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and make no provision for the flesh.” No further would I read; nor 
needed I; for instantly at the end of this sentence, by a light, as it were of serenity, 
infused into my heart, all the darkness of doubt vanished away.® 


As Augustine thus identified his deepest religious bliss with freedom 
from all sexual desire, — a freedom which endured miraculously until 
the end of his highly influential life — all marriage seemed, indeed, a 
mere “‘raft for the shipwrecked.” Men and women, who wished to em- 
brace the highest life, must forever flee those fleshly ties which war 
against the soul. Hence Christianity waged war with Nature from the 
fourth until the sixteenth century, when Martin Luther and Kathe 
Bora broke their monastic vows and entered into wedlock. 


IV 


Therefore it is with the utmost amazement that we discover in Je- 
rome, the third of the brilliant church fathers of the fourth century, a 
herald, pale though he be, of what is now so inadequately termed “ro- 
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mantic love.”’ He shared the fundamental conviction of Augustine and 
yet we find him followed, as was Jesus, by a company of women. He 
found in his intercourse with them the sweetest consolation of his fru- 
gal, scholarly, monastic life. 

Jerome’ is known to scholars as the translator of the Vulgate and the 
most stimulating of the patristic commentators. He is known to art as 
the hermit, who, in his desert cave, found it easier to tame lions than 
the lustful imaginations of his flesh. He should be known to historians 
of culture as the first man, who, having known the sensual delights of 
youth and having learned to fight them as enemies of his soul for many 
years, dared and downed scandal, which caused his exile from the 
streets and palaces of Rome, and found, at last, in friendship with 
women the dearest and strongest of earthly ties. 

Jerome was both passionate and cantankerous. He quarreled with 
his best friends. He entered into an embittered correspondence with 
Augustine. He called Ambrose a croaking raven. He rejoiced publicly 
at the early death of one of his intimate friends, with whom he had dif- 
fered in theology. He had a high idea of his own great talents. His de- 
scription of his struggle with his passions has become a classic: 


Though in my fear of hell, I had condemned myself to this (desert) prison 
house, where my only companions were scorpions and wild beasts, I often found 
myself surrounded by bands of dancing girls. My face was pale with fasting, but, 
though my limbs were cold as ice, my mind was burning with desire and the fires 
of lust kept bubbling up, when my flesh was as good as dead. I used to dread my 
poor cell as though it knew my secret thought. Filled with stiff anger against my- | 
self, I would make my way alone into the desert and there set up my oratory and 
make that spot a place of torture for my unhappy flesh. | 


It is certainly a testimony to the powers within and above him that 
after years of such struggle, he could leave his desert behind him, could 
apply at Antioch for presbyterial ordination, could proceed to Rome _ 
for the most meticulous study of the Scriptures, and could distinguish 
his life there by the most easy and intimate converse with the outstand- 
ing Christian patrician women of the city. These gifted women appre- 
ciated the solidity and brilliance of his mind. Released, as the most con- 
spicuous of them had been, from their subservience to rather uncon- 
genial husbands, cherishing their independence of men and their 
devotion to their eternal bridegroom, Christ, they found themselves 
happy to bend in reverence before the keenest spirit of their city. Their 
freedom from envy and their rare interest in the Scriptures of the new 
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religion, of which they were the foremost followers, made their lofty 
palaces the favorite and familiar resort of this ascetic. 

The names of these patrician widows and some suggestion of their 
personalities have come down to us. There is Marcella, after seven 
months of matrimony consecrating herself to Christian widowhood, 
refusing the hand of her consular suitor, ridding herself of her jewelry, 
and after a short life of seclusion in the country, opening her palace on 
the Aventine for the Bible classes of Jerome. There is Melania, whose 
strange attitude at the death of her husband and two of her sons, Je- 
rome thus describes: ‘““Not a tear fell! She remained immovable and 
prostrate at the feet of Christ as though grasping Christ Himself. She 
smiled. ‘I am about to serve Thee, Lord,’ she exclaimed, ‘with more 
energy, since ‘Thou has freed me from so great a burden!’ ”’ There is 
Fabiola, a descendant of Fabius Maximus, divorced from her first brute 
of a husband, bereaved of her second, standing, as a convert, penitent, 
disheveled and in black, at the door of the Lateran until absolved for 
the folly of a second marriage. She devoted her large fortune to the 
wretched and became renowned as the instituter of Christian hospitals. 
But dearest of all to Jerome was Paula, his life-long friend and benefac- 
tress. 

Here we come upon an idyl of human affection, strangely unnoticed 
both by avid muck-rakers and stalwart Protestants. Paula was a direct 
descendant of the great Cornelia and the Gracchi. Left a widow at the 
age of thirty-three and dowered with four children, she henceforth de- 
voted her life to deeds of loving service. She dressed like her own ser- 
vants, whom, however, she did not dismiss. Her charities were on so 
vast a scale that even Jerome reminded her of her own children. She re- 
plied: “I leave to my children a great inheritance: the compassion of 
Christ.”” Even before she bequeathed it to them, they inherited it. ‘wo 
of her daughters, her daughter-in-law and her granddaughter em- 
braced for themselves the life she exemplified before them. Unlike 
Melania, she had a deeply affectionate heart. When the young widow, 
Blaesilla, the gayest of her three daughters, died, full of agonizing re- 
gret that she could not now devote herself to the life of selfless service 
which she too late desired, Paula was carried out in a faint. Her deep 
grief was severely reprimanded by Jerome. Instead of granting her a 
visit of sympathy, he wrote her a letter in which he pictured the exulta- 
tion of Satan and the disappointment of Christ and of Blaesilla herself 
over this unworthy grief. May not his sense of outrage that the love of 
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Christ had not proven strong enough to assuage her grief for the child 
whom Christ had taken to himself, have been mingled with an uncon- 
scious disappointment that any human sorrow could have so overcome 
one who had experienced the high and rare delight of Jerome’s own 
friendship! 

Not long after the death of Blaesilla, Pope Damasus died. He was an 
admiring friend of Jerome and had entrusted to him many tasks of 
scholarship. Bereft of one of his few friends of his own sex, critics of all 
kinds and from all quarters, who were envious of his great vogue with 
women, made the air of Rome too heavy for Jerome to breathe. Envy 
had produced its inevitable offspring, scandal, and seems to have joined 
the name of Jerome, not to the fainting, weeping Paula but to the tear- 
less Melania. He determined scornfully to leave such unworthy shores 
and to betake himself for the remainder of his days to the holier shore 
of Palestine. But as he sailed from Ostia, he wrote indignantly: “Fre- 
quently I was surounded by a throng of virgins. To some I spoke on the 
Scriptures. Study brought familiarity, familiarity friendship and 
friendship confidence. Has the clink of coin ever been heard in my 
hands? Has my conversation ever been ambiguous or my eyes wanton?” 

But the friendship of Paula and Jerome was not to be shipwrecked 
by Jerome’s harshness nor by the sharp winds of scandal nor by Je- 
rome’s scornful flight from Rome. Very shortly after his departure 
from Italy, Paula stood upon the shores of the Mediterranean, accom- 
panied by her daughter Eustochium and other women, who had re- 
solved on the life of virginity. A daughter besought her to await her ap- 
proaching marriage. Her own little son added his tender supplications. 
But all was in vain. Lest she should again be overcome by the depth of 
her affections, she turned her back upon the land and sailed away for- 
ever from the worldliness and elegance of Rome. She sailed first to Cy- — 
prus, where she prostrated herself at the feet of the bishop, and then, 
after a ten days’ rest, met Jerome at the port of Antioch. There followed 
a long and rapturous trip, first through all the sacred places of Pales- 
tine, and then to Alexandria and the hermits who spotted the deserts 
of Egypt with their cells. Paula defrayed the expenses of the large cara- 
van of men and women who were determined to devote themselves to 
the life of the spirit. All unnecessary comforts were eschewed; only 
when the heat of Egypt grew too intense, Paula chartered a vessel and 
sailed back to the Holy Land. 

In Bethlehem these two — Paula and Jerome — lived side by side for 
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nineteen years. With uncomplaining tranquillity, Paula, self-exiled 
from Roman palaces, bore three years of privation, until the first of her 
three nunneries was suitable for habitation. Over them she presided 
and filled her days with ministries to her virgins, to the poor of the 

town and to the long procession of distinguished and undistinguished 
pilgrims from all the Christian world. For them she built a hostelry and 
for Jerome and his brother monks a monastery. She was the first of the 
two to die. Her labors were more strenuous than his, though no more 
constant. She worked chiefly with her hands and he with his pen. How 
often they saw each other we do not know. Daily they corresponded, 
chiefly about the Scriptures, which Jerome was translating, and inter- 
preting. One can scarcely doubt that the handwriting was as precious 
as what was written in those faithful letters, which the messengers from 
the monastery and the nunnery interchanged. On Sundays and feast 
days they held six services together in the common church. It is quite 
improbable that words touched with passion intruded into the letters 
or fell, in their rare meetings, from their lips. Paula and her daughter, 
Eustochium, had their days full of care and of devotion and Jerome in- 
terrupted his work on the Scriptures for violent controversies, which 
ranged from upholding the honor of virginity to upholding the honor 
of the Trinity. All their prayers did not avail to keep away growing 
financial anxieties — and their institutions were bankrupt at Paula’s 
death. But one is completely sure that the words which Jerome wrote 
as he left Rome, when scandal was in the air, grew in truth: ““Greet 
Paula and Eustochium. Whether the world wills it or no, they are mine 
in Christ.” 

They were about of an age — these two strange lovers. But Jerome 
had eighteen years to live and write and quarrel for the glory of Christ 
after Paula left him at the age of fifty-seven. For sixteen of those years, 
Eustochium lived by his side and presided over the nunneries her 
mother had founded. Then she, too, passed away. She was succeeded as 
abbess by Paula’s granddaughter who, with the granddaughter of Me- 
lania, watched over the last weak days of the cantankerous saint. Thus 
three generations of Rome’s greatest and most elegant patricians were 

supremely content to live neatly, strictly, frugally, self-denyingly as 
neighbors and admirers of a man who had to recommend him only his 
religion, his intellect and a heart full of an affection, which knew how 
to “keep friendship’s bright boundary.” His intellect and his acerbity 
have long been praised and blamed. It is time that his heart should have 
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its meed of honor. It is rare indeed that a man, sensual by nature and 
youthful experience, should learn to devote his passion to theological 
discussion, should whip his intellect into shape to accomplish its prodi- 
gious daily task and yet should rest in twenty years of affectionate inter- 
course with a noble woman as though they had both been angels in 
Paradise — the fitting name which he gave to his cell, out of which he 
could look on the one hand to the dwelling of his Paula and on the 
other to the birthplace of their common Lord. 

But when, after a lingering illness of some two years, Paula was taken 
from the Paradise which she could see into the greater one in which 
she so firmly believed, there came an interruption in the tasks of the in- 
defatigable scholar. He stopped writing his commentaries. His acri- 
monious epistles on the dangerous tendencies of Origen ceased. He did 
not even take the opportunity to point out to Jovinian, champion of 
Christian marriage and Christian joy, the demonstration of the pe- 
culiar sanctity of virginity or of widowhood, which Paula had now 
completed. He confessed that for once “his fingers were too stiff and his 
intellect too listless’’ for his wonted tasks. But, strangely, when Paula’s 
emaciated and yet beautiful body, borne on the shoulders of bishops 
and surrounded by the flaming torches of hope, rested on its bier and 
when the three days of antiphonal song were done and the vast muiti- 
tudes of pilgrims and the poor had finished their devotions at her tomb, 
Jerome reverted to the Latin hexameters of his unsaintly childhood 
and wrote in them his tribute to the splendor and dignity of this Ro- 
man matron and placed them over the entrance of the cave where lay 
the body which her soul had tolerated and sanctified. 

But the interruption in Jerome’s work did not last long. Just about 
at the time when Paula’s body was being visited by the faithful, a man 
named Vigilantius, ‘‘the Protestant of the fifth century,” wrote a book 
denouncing prayers to the dead, vigils at their tombs and the use of © 
relics and deriding the miracles occurring at martyrs’ sepulchres. 
There is no doubt that Jerome’s reverence for Paula stirred his indig- 
nation to white heat as he read these strictures. His pen was once more 
taken in hand and there issued from it perhaps the most caustic and 
certainly the most impetuous of all his writings. He wrote it in a single 
night and, as it lies before us, it does anything but honor to the memory 
of her who in so large a part inspired it. But even Christians, some- 


times, are moved to throw thistles as well as roses on the graves of their 
beloved. 
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This epistle on Vigilantius was followed by other venomous doctri- 
nal attacks and by many engaging Scriptural studies. ‘The sacred pause 
after Paula’s death did not, could not, last long. But it was Paula’s no- 
blest tribute. In the Latin hexameters he wrote and in the daily task he 
did not do we can measure the solemnity of the affection which under- 


-girt his fiery soul with a well-nigh unrecognized content. “Platonic 


love” here found a notable realization; we wish it might change its ad- 
jective. ‘The affection of Paula and Jerome is the pale but sturdy flower 
which Roman culture brought forth when first fertilized by Christian 


piety. 
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LAMENT 
By OWEN DODSON 


AKE up, boy, and tell me how you died: 
What sense was alert last, 
What immediate intuition about us 


You clutched like a bullet when your nails 
Dug red in your yellow palm 

And that map the fortune tellers read 
(this line for money, this for love) 
Childish again and smeared. 


(the Mississippi drank itself one night, 

the bridge from which you hung threw its arms up, 

folded into mud like an old obscene accordion, 

the crowd dispersed and counted on its fingers one by one) 


Wake up, boy, I go to death tomorrow. 

‘Tell me what road you took, 

What hour in the day is luckiest, 

Did your adam’s apple explode, 

Who sewed stitches in your angry heart? 

O, wake. . 

I here give up my soul, 

Wakeupe.. 

And deliver love to mud for everlasting evermore, 
Waker 

I here give up all nature including grass, 

‘The second crocus, the cotton stem with the dry head. 
Wake up, wake, Igo. . 

Must I here give you up, my friend, 

‘To wander where I wander to barbed wire 
Crossed at intervals like evil stars? 


Saveme. . 
‘Tell me the acrostic, the cross, the crown or the fire. . . 
O, wake up, wake! 
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OUR CULTURE AND OUR 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


By SAMUEL L. HAMILTON 


ELIGIOUS educators assume as a matter of course that the 
Christian message transforms persons and societies. Much has 
} been said and written about the impact of religion upon hu- 
man culture. It is perhaps not sufficiently in our thinking that there is 
_ also an impact of culture upon religion. We are so accustomed to think- 
ing that men’s ideas lead to changes in their way of life that we are 
prone to forget that social changes which lead to a changed way of life 
sometimes produce revolutionary changes in ideas. There is an interre- 
~ latedness of world culture and world religion; each makes changes in 
_ the other. It is my present task to emphasize if I can the impact of our 
Western culture upon our religious life. 


I 


It is an axiom of modern scholarship in psychology that personality 
is always inter-personal.’ Persons are made partly by the social environ- 
ment in which they live. Indeed, our personalities can be assessed in 
terms of the number and quality of the groups to which we truly “be- 
long.” The great men of Israel and Greece, of the Golden Age of Rome, 
of the Italian Renaissance, and of the Elizabethan Age came out of a 
stimulating environment which produced not only leaders, creative 
thinkers, poets, and artists, but large numbers of men able to appreci- 
ate what the outstanding geniuses were producing. It is equally true 
that distinctive social and cultural factors tend to produce the Silver 
Ages which follow the Golden Ages, when the public seems to be con- 
tent with smaller men and inferior products. Dark ages come upon the 
human spirit when the environmental factors of the social life produce 
a personality structure incapable of cultural creativity or appreciation. 
This is not to say (with sociological extremists) that individual person- 
ality isa mere resultant of environmental social forces. It is only to rec- 
ognize the inescapable influence upon personality structure and char- 
acter of the prevailing culture in which individuals are set down. 

In the last four hundred years modern.man in our Western civiliza- 
tion has been developing a characteristic culture and, consequently, a 


ih 
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distinctive personality organization. In the Renaissance, as distin- 
guished from the Reformation, changes in the economic, political, and 
social organization of society already had weakened the authority of the 
Church. ‘The growth of trade, of town life, and of a commercial 
economy had in many places begun the disintegration of feudalism, 
and had started a long social transition in which millions of Europeans 
had lost the old security of the Middle Ages. These changes in the life 
of Europe’s people made radical changes in the personality structure; 
then the vicious circle operated to accelerate the revolution in the eco- 
nomic and political life. Nationalism, with its train of forces divisive of 
the cultural unity of Europe, developed apace. It increased dynastic 
rivalries and heightened the tension already existing. With the weak- 
ening of the old authorities, the individual was released to new and ex- 
citing adventures of exploring, acquiring, and questing. Modern sci- 
ence took its rise in this period. The futile efforts of the Church to re- 
gain its ascendancy by repressive acts of persecution only served to 
make more clear the retarding influence exercised upon the human 
spirit by an authoritarian church. 

While it is true that there is never any sharp line between eras in hu- 
man history, no student can fail to recognize the marked difference be- 
tween the spirit of the Renaissance and that of the Middle Ages. For 
example, in the Middle Ages cathedrals were built by men content to- 
leave their superb workmanship anonymous. But from the Renais- 
sance up until now* men have been filled with a burning ambition for 
fame. ‘Today this striving is taken for granted. We assume that any art- 
ist will sign his painting; that any writer will prefer to do signed ar- 
ticles; and that any normal man will prefer to have the whole world 
know what a fine job he has done. Another illustration is the universal 
acceptance in Northern Europe of the almost compulsive need to work. 
It isso common among us that we have difficulty in understanding that 
it is by no means inherent in human nature; that, in comparison with 
the world’s total population, the people who are gripped by this com- 
pulsion are a small minority; and we are still less inclined to recognize 
that this obsession with hard work is a result of the pressure of our cul- 
ture. 

Many writers have called attention to the fact that the Renaissance 
helped to produce Protestantism; that Protestantism in turn changed 
the character of the Renaissance culture. Where Roman Catholics 
have been set down ina strongly modern Protestant country, they show 
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_ in the main the same general personality structure and the same type 
of functioning in social situations as their Protestant neighbors of the 
same social stratum. In the Middle Ages, when a man fell sick, he 
thought that God had some purpose in afflicting him; when his crops 
failed, God was displeased with him or was disciplining him for some 
inscrutable divine purpose. The pre-Luther European was not so 
much self-centered as preoccupied with himself as the center of his 
world, and his world as the center of the universe. Luther and Calvin 
indirectly and unintentionally deflated man’s importance.’ Galileo was 

_rendering a similar service in the field of science when he took man’s 

_ earth out of the focus of attention. When he showed that the earth 

moves around the sun and indicated the relatively minor position of 

_ the earth in the solar system, he began a process which has been going 

_ on until now we assume as a matter of course that the earth is a minor 
planet in one of the minor solar systems of our universe. 

_ When the Reformation and the Counter Reformation had done 
their work, the supposed spiritual unity of the Western world was defi- 
nitely broken. There were also the beginnings of six great movements 

_ which have profoundly affected the life of Western civilization: (1) sci- 

ence; (2) the rise of the middle class; (3) capitalism;* (4) democracy; (5) 

- the industrial revolution; (6) education. 

Luther, Calvin, and other reformers unwittingly cleared the way for 
the rapid development of these movements. Doubtless they didn’t in- 

_ tend it and would not have approved of much which flowed from their 

work, but their freeing of the individual from the thralldom of a totali- 

tarian church power released men to strike out in new directions. 

All of these movements have had somewhat similar effects upon 
people’s lives. In the Middle Ages a man was always part of a group — 
he enjoyed status and belonging because he was identified so deeply 
with his family, with his guild or class, his rank in the feudal society. 
The relations between himself and his liege lord in feudalism had been 
personal relations. In our modern culture, personal relations have been 
succeeded by impersonal, and group status has been supplanted by in- 
tense individualism. It probably reached its peak in this country in the 
1920'S. . 


II 


The fiercely acquisitive, keenly competitive nature of our society has 
produced a type of personality with clearly discernible characteristics: 
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1. Deep cleavages fissure almost all phases of our social life, separat- 
ing races, classes, religions, political parties, the age levels, labor and 
management, servicemen and civilians, economic and political ideolo- 
gies. The once accepted unity of social life centered in the Church, in 
which all found solace for the life that now is and hope for the life to 
come, is now only a nostalgic memory. Indeed, it requires an effort of 
the imagination to believe that a spiritual unity ever existed. 

2. A preponderance of feelings of hostility over feelings of friendl- 
ness and co-operation is a psychological consequence of these cleavages. 
One should not be deceived by superficial courtesy in our social ameni- 
ties. Many are disturbed by the hostility which they feel, and become so 
inhibited as to become incapable of legitimate feelings of hostility. 
Masses of the people face a mental dilemma about the expression of the 
hostility they feel. Sports, politics, applied science, philosophy, even 
religion demonstrate sectarian antipathies. Our very fellowships are 
formed on the basis of common antagonisms. We are reminded of the 
savage quip of Aldous Huxley in his definition of a nation as “a collec- 
tion of people united around a fallacious concept as to their origin and 
a common antipathy to their neighbors.” Although we recognize this. 
hostility to exist, we continue to bring up our children in home and 
Sunday School on starry-eyed ideals and sentimental sweetness and 
light which leave them tragically unprepared for the amount and va- 
riety of hostility which they.will find awaiting them in the real world 
outside the home and Sunday School. 

3. Consequent to the schismatic divisions and attendant hostilities is 
an emotional aloneness experienced by millions of people almost all of 
the time, and by most of us at some time or other. There is a lack of ‘“‘be- 
longing,” an absence of being at home in the groups with which we are 
thrown, because often there is in these agglomerations of individuals 
no warm feeling of affection and mutual regard. Indeed, there is a wari- 
ness and insecurity even in the clubs and societies to which we turn for 
companionship. 

4. Anxiety is another characteristic accompaniment of the prevalent 
personality structure. People who are still sufficiently normal to carry 
on business and social life show to knowing eyes manifestations of con- 
tinuing anxiety. I would not say that this situation is without precedent 
in other cultures. It was unquestionably present in the first century, at 
least in those parts of the Roman Empire in which the first Christians 
were found. In Palestine, Jesus was constantly exhorting people to take 
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‘no anxious thought, not to fear. There is no way of measuring accu- 
_ rately any increase or decrease of fear and anxiety among the sons of 
_ men. Suffice it to say that in our time anxiety prevails to such an extent 
as to interfere with creative religious experience. It was a sound insight 
which led Saint Paul to say that “perfect love casteth out fear.” The 
_ antithesis to love is perhaps not so much hatred as anxiety. Faith and 
fear are incompatible. 

5. Then there is an enormous increase of various activities to com- 
_pensate for the aloneness and anxiety, the lack of belonging and at- 
-homeness. There is an overconcern with income, power, prestige, 
rank, position, and recognition. Millions are acutely unhappy because 
others who do no more or better work receive more income. Other mil- 
lions resent, almost with ferocity, any social restriction upon their in- 
_ dividual freedom. Even in universities, we observe astounding sacri- 
_fices made to obtain degrees and academic honors which must be se- 
cured partly to impress our contemporaries, but still more to impress 
_ ourselves that we are, after all, somewhat worth while. The hectic 
struggle to get ahead and keep ahead is made necessary by a deep doubt 
as to our intrinsic worth. A great deal of the compulsive overwork in- 
dulged in by the middle-aged American business man, and by his wife 
after she has raised her family, is to escape the necessity of being alone, 
and being without means to distract himself. 

6. Then there is always for the less energetic, for those who “‘can’t 
take it,” the tendency to run away, to withdraw, resign, quit, whenever 
the going is too hard or recognition is withheld. Every psychologist rec- 
ognizes many forms of running away from the whole problem: in sick- 
ness, in commercialized amusements, in certain types of religious wor- 
ship, in sexual and alcoholic excess, and in the other recognized tech- 
niques of escape and evasion. 

These six characteristics are particularly those of the middle class in 
our competitive, acquisitive, capitalistic society. The very people who 
are the pillars of the Protestant churches, those with whom we are seek- 
ing to do religious work, are the people marked by these personality 
configurations. 


III 


Eric Fromm® emphasizes the point that great mass movements, like 
the Reformation and the yielding of the German people to the allure- 
ments of National Socialism, come about when some leaders give voice 
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to doctrines which satisfy needs in the personality of the masses. ‘The | 
doctrines of Luther and Calvin were like seed that fell on good, well- 
prepared soil. German princes had good reasons of their own for wish- | 
ing the temporal supremacy of the Pope to be overthrown. They 
aligned themselves with Luther’s doctrines not merely through con- 
scious political expediency, but because as persons they had great need 
to believe that Luther was right. The rising bourgeoisie, threatened by 
the contemporary rise of capitalism, also had needs which Lutheran 
doctrine satisfied. The fight against Pope, emperor, bishops, and eccle- 
siastical overlords gave conscientious expression to feelings of hostility 
already seething in the spirits of millions of little European men and 
women. From that time forward, there have been many occasions for 
similar expressions of hostility, revolt against privilege, against gov- 
ernmental power, and against restraint of individual freedom. 

Luther’s doctrine of vocation harmonized with the growing need for 
industry, acquisition, and thrift. Calvin clearly extolled the economic 
virtues. Thrift, diligence, sobriety, frugality became sanctified as 
Christian qualities. What a great thing it was to justify as a religious 
duty the compulsion to work which was already an inner psychological 
necessity of insecure personalities. 


Modern man [says Fromm], freed from the bonds of pre-individualistic society, 
which simultaneously gave him security and limited him, has not gained freedom 
in the positive sense of the realization of his individual self; that is, the expres- 
sion of his intellectual, emotional, and sensual potentialities. Freedom, though it 
has brought him independence and rationality, has made him isolated, and, 
thereby, anxious and powerless. ‘This isolation is unbearable, and the alternatives 
he is confronted with are either to escape from the burden of freedom into new 
dependencies and submission, or to advance to the full realization of positive 

freedom which is based upon the uniqueness and individuality of man. 


Fromm finds the submission of the German people to Hitler an ex- 
pression of this drive into new dependencies and submission. The very 
fact that Hitlerism is an absolute denial of everything men believed 
they had won in centuries of struggle makes it the more appealing to 
frustrated people who demand absolutisms. Instead of wanting free- 
dom, they sought for ways to escape from it. Other millions, particu- 
larly outside Germany, were indifferent to it, and did not believe the 
defense of freedom to be worth fighting for. 

Of course they got more than they bargained for. “The European 
masses,” according to Peter F. Drucker,* “realized for the first time that 
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existence in this society is governed not by rational and sensible, but by 
blind, irrational, and demonic forces.”’ 
Professor E. H. Carr’ seems to agree with this judgment: 


The brutality which in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was confined 
to dealings between civilized and uncivilized peoples is now turned by civilized 
_ peoples against one another. The relation of totalitarianism to the crisis is clearly 
not one of cause but of effect. Totalitarianism is not the disease, but one of the 
- symptoms. 

Similar deductions have been drawn by writers in many fields, but it 
is to a few psychiatrists who work in a sociological orientation that we 
owe the clear statement of the relation between personality situations 
in large masses of people and great movements, both good and bad, 
with ideologies created less from facts, reason, and intelligence than 
from the emotional maladjustments of the masses. Fromm calls the 
- German personality the “authoritarian character,” which gives expres- 
_ sion both to the sadism of leaders and masochism of followers. Both 
“strivings are caused by the desire to get rid of the individual self with 
all its shortcomings, conflicts, risks, doubts, and unbearable aloneness. 
They only succeed in removing the most noticeable pain, or they even 
lead to greater suffering.’’* In large sections of the lower middle-class in 
- Germany and other European countries, this sadomasochistic charac- 
ter has become typical, and it is this kind of character structure to 

which Nazi ideology has had its strongest appeal. 


IV 


The problem in the American democracy takes a somewhat different 
form. While it is true that we have in our personality structures the 
same factors which led to the German “escape from freedom,” and 
while it is true that the same battle rages here within our own selves 
and within our institutions, a greater danger confronts the world in 
our desire to escape from greatness. That is one explanation of what 
happened in 1918 and the years just following. There was physical, 
emotional, and spiritual exhaustion. The brief period of exalted ideal- 
ism and sacrificial effort was succeeded by “‘normalcy.” At that time, 
the American people were only a handbreadth away from the oppor- 
tunity to give moral leadership to the world. We might then have led 
the way in the promulgation of a world bill of rights, a world constitu- 
tion, a world government, a world court, a world bank, a world eco- 
nomic planning board, a world labor office, and a world office of educa- 
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tion. But all of these tasks required the acceptance of the burdens of 
the democratic process, the making of discriminations, decisions on the 
basis of data, compromises, the acceptance of the use of power, and the 
even more irksome limitations upon national sovereignty. These new 
activities required understanding of the world on the part of the mil- 
lions who form mass public opinion. It was a vision splendid, but we 
couldn’t take it, so we shut our eyes to it. We found the most excellent 
conscientious reasons (or should I say rationalizations?) why we should 
not become part of the League of Nations. It was no less running away 
because, for the most part, people were unconscious that we were re- 
sorting to escape mechanisms. 

If we are correct in our diagnosis of what is the personality structure 
of our time, it was only to be expected that the Congress and the great 
middle class, which formed the bulk of the membership of the Protes- 
tant churches, should have been on the side of political isolationism. It 
furnished expression to what Karen Horney has called “the neurotic 
personality of our time.” At the time world organization was an issue 
in the Congress the evangelical churches were more absorbed in the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic; in fact, many of them acted as if pro- 
hibition were the only moral issue. After the elections of 1920, they 
very quickly lost all sense of moral direction. Gifts to missions began to 
decline long before the financial collapse of 1929. The crash of the 
Interchurch World Movement is cited by some as another symptom of 
the escapism and isolationism within the ranks of Protestantism. There 
are some who believe that in the depths of the depression the spiritual 
initiative passed from the Protestant Church to organized labor, par- 
ticularly in the North. . 

Once more the danger of 1918 confronts us. No one could claim 
with confidence that we have yet achieved a national unity sufficient to 
bridge the deep cleavages in our national life. The bitterness of the re- 
cent political campaign in the United States at the very moment when 
we are in the knockdown and drag-out phase of the struggle with the 
armed might of Germany is a clear indication of prevalent tensions in 
our society. Even if we were at one with ourselves, we are still far from 
the spiritual discipline which will enable us to work harmoniously 
with the other three great powers who, with us, will hold the main re- 
sponsibility for securing the peace when we have won it. Already there 
is organized opposition to Russia and a formidable vestige of ancient 
prejudice against Britain. The aftermath of depleted energy, spiritual 
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exhaustion, and longing for “normalcy” may once more cause us to lose 
the peace. 

Religion could satisfy the deepest needs of these restless, suspicious, 
hurrying, worrying people. Religion could furnish a great inclusive 
purpose, so demanding of loyalty, of competence, and of devotion that 
our Protestant bourgeoisie would find a new joy, a new social spirit, a 
new sense of belonging, and a new perspective. Dynamic religion could 
bridge the cleavages with a sense of kinship which transcends race, 
class, color, and ideology. The experience of Christian love could cast 
out the hostility and fear. A personal relationship to a Father God can 
give a sense of belonging in all circumstances so that we never feel 
alone. 


Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me. 


The true religious personality looks out over the world and sings: 


This is my Father’s world, I rest me in the thought 
Of rocks and trees, of skies and seas, His hand the wonders wrought. 


Only the kind of religion which sustained the prophets and Jesus, 
the Apostles, and the noble army of saints and martyrs can relieve us 
completely from the compensatory struggles for power, prestige, and 
money which mark our culture. ‘The man of faith finds in his vocation 
the expression of his faith, not merely his meal ticket or his face-saver. 

Also, it is religion of the proper sort which keeps us at our place 
when we long to get away from it all. In fact, religion as a personal ex- 
perience for most of us arises at that very point when our petty personal 
desires come in sharp conflict with the larger interests and needs of so- 
ciety. Our great insights into religious truth come to us in the times 
when the social vision triumphs over the clamorous demands of our in- 
dividual human nature. 


Vv 


In the matter of intellectual assent to these functions of religion in 
life, there is no difference among us. We have known individuals in our 
contemporary scene who have achieved purposeful, competent, joyous, 
friendly lives even in such times as these. What is less acceptable to 
some of our fellowship is that we are teaching Christianity in the midst 
of a destructive social milieu. This makes our task extraordinarily dif- 
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ficult. Much of our time must be spent in repairing the lives which so- 
ciety has broken. We are like ambulance followers. Must we not then, 
as prerequisite to our task, work to Christianize the social order itself, 
so that our homes, churches, and other Christianizing institutions may 
not be so victimized by the society in which they are set down as to be 
unable to fulfill their true functions? ‘The implication for Christian 
education is a much greater participation in projects of Christian social 
action. 

The bright side of the situation is that the urgency of the time affords 
tremendous motivation for religious work. It is now 11:59 — we have 
but a minute to “get set” for the D-day of destiny. Tasks of unprece- 
dented number and cruciality await us and thrust us into a world vastly 
extended, intricate, and overwhelming. Many of the world problems 
are among those which confront us at home. We dare not postpone deal- 
ing with the world problems until we have completed the agenda of 
unfinished business of American democracy. That would be as unnec- 
essary and as unwise as to cease guiding and advising our children, or 
collaborating with our friends, until we ourselves have no unsolved 
personal problems. Our loved ones might still be awaiting our help at 
our deathbeds. 

The great social tasks await us, imperfect as we are in our individual 
personal living. Indeed, many of the problems of the macrocosm are the 
same problems we face in the microcosm of our own personalities. It is 
our conviction that the world task, the national task, and the individual 
task need not wait one upon the other. On the contrary, we Americans 
can serve the world best while we work at the task of eliminating our 
own racism, streamlining our laws and their administration, solving 
our political and economic problems, and extending the scope of our 
own democracy. Individuals, too, need to work at their character struc- 
tures and personality integrations, or they are in danger of projecting 
their own difficulties out into the world around them. Society must be 
reconstructed by reconstructed persons. But persons are aided in their 
own reconstruction partly by being geared effectively to the task of 
making a better world. 

It is for this reason that religious educators must attack simultane- 
ously on all fronts, must work to heighten the awareness of individuals 
of their relation to the tasks of humanity, without neglecting the com- 
pletion of purposeful, competent, joyous, reverent personalities. Reli- 
gious leaders should study the function of religion in post-war recon- 
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_ struction — the sociology of religion as well as the psychology of reli- 
gion. Because the task is global, and because men’s faiths determine the 
values by which they live and die, we must be familiar with the ideas 
and practices of the great living faiths, both of the Orient and the Occi- 
dent. At the same time, we need “‘case work with individuals” to learn 
~ the interrelatedness of solving individual problems with solving the 
problems of society. This inner and outer study carried on simultane- 
ously may give us fresh insights into the philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion, both to serve the present age and thereby to gain for future ages 
_ the values necessary to more abundant human living. The Christian 
religion seeks to save the human situation through resources that are 
cosmic, eternal, divine. 

In, this decisive hour in the world’s history, pastors, teachers, and 
_ workers with children and young people in home, church, school, and 
community must restudy the dynamics of personality construction 
and reconstruction to the end that changed persons may be able more 
effectively to change the world for the better. 
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A FAITH’S MYSTIC QUEST 
By BERNARD HELLER 


‘T took mankind a long time to begin to see that back of the various 
forms of religious expression there is one basic faith, one common 
yearning and hope. The devotees of creeds and churches have been 

wont to look upon those who subscribe to diverse professions and ad- 
here to different practices as the traveller surveys the natives of a less 
developed land than the one from which he hails. They seem to him a 
benighted or backward people. The strange sound and incomprehen- 
siveness of their speech give them the impression that they are indulg- 
ing in a meaningless babble or mere emotional expostulations. A 
more intimate acquaintance with even the strangest and supposedly 
very primitive ethnic group usually reveals the fact that its members 
are endowed with natures and dispositions which are not radically at 
variance with our own. If this is true of people who can lay no claim to 
cultural and spiritual eminence, how much more so is it the case with a 
people whose spiritual vision and moral values (Old Testament) to this 
very day constitute a dynamic force in the life of those who seek to 
know God and abide in his presence. 


I 


In this article an aspect of Jewish thought will be delineated. While 
the facts in and of themselves should be of interest to a non-Jew, they 
are of further significance in that they disclose the parallel response of 
Christian and Jew to the mystery of Divine Being and the irrepressible | 
quest of the human mind to comprehend and commune with the 
Source and Center of all that is. . 

Christianity has to its credit a vast storehouse of spiritual attain- 
ments, not the least of which is its deposit of mystic intimations and. 
speculations. In that lore one will find nuances and shadings which re- 
flect not only mental differences among authorities but also a variety of 
major interests and orientations. 

While there is a common tendency among Christian mystics there is 
none the less diversity in that unity. For example, the psychological 
note is predominant in Paul and in John. In Clement and Origen there 
is a metaphysical preoccupation; in Jacob Boehme and George Fox the 
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i ethical emphasis is most discernible, while aesthetic and artistic consid- 
erations play a major part in Dante’s imaginative creations or in Santa- 
_yana’s conceptual meditations. It should not therefore surprise one to 
find that among Jewish mystics there are like variations. 

__ Mysticism has its roots in human nature. Whenever a person aspires 
_ to envisage the essential nature of Reality and attain communion with 
_ the supreme and ineffable spirit we call God and waits not for the sanc- 
_ tion and mediation of the mind, then we have an attitude which may be 
truly termed mystical. 

__ There are many features which are associated with the mystical atti- 
_ tude and affirmation. Epistemologically it may be described as a direct 
_and supra-rational insight into the heart of things. It stresses the su- 
_ premacy of the data of intuition above that which is derived from a 
_ process of logic and reason. This method of cognition is well described 
by its modern exponent, Henri Bergson: 


There are two profoundly different ways of knowing a thing. The first implies 
that we move round the object; the second that we enter into it. The first depends 
on the point of view at which we are placed and on the symbols by which we ex- 
press ourselves. The second neither depends on a point of view nor relies on any 
symbol. The first kind of knowledge may be said to stop at the relative; the sec- 
ond, in those cases where it is possible, to attain the absolute. 

Belief in a reality quite different from what appears to the senses arises with 
- irresistible force in certain moods, which are the source of most mysticism, and of 
most metaphysics. . . . While such a mood is dominant, the need of logic is not 
felt, and accordingly the more thoroughgoing mystics do not employ logic, but 
appeal directly to the immediate deliverance of their insight. 


Rufus Jones sees in mysticism an intensification and exaltation of 
normal experience: 


It is not necessary to conclude that “oracular communication” or mysterious 
information or ideas with novelty of content come into the world through the 
secret door of mystical openings. “Ideas” and “communications” and “informa- 
tion” prove always, when they are examined, to have a historical background. 
They show the norms of group experience and they do not drop ready-made into 
the world from some other region. The mystical experience has undoubtedly a 
poetic value. But it consists in leaps of insight through heightened life, in an in- 
tensifying vision through the fusing of all the deep lying powers of intellect, emo- 
tions and will and in a corresponding surge of conviction through the dynamic 
integration of personality rather than in the “gift” of new concrete knowledge — 
cAcise.. 3 

The usual insulations, which sunder our inner life into something like com- 
partments, seem shot through. The whole being — in an integral and undivided 
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experience — finds itself. Not only so, but transcendent energies from beyond the ! 
margin appear to “invade” the individual self, a larger, environing consciousness, | 
an enfolding presence makes itself felt. 


Another feature of mysticism is its tendency to delineate transcen- 
dental essences. Mystics are not content merely to point out the way to 
Reality, but they even venture to grasp and graph the Divine Being or 
beings. Here mysticism is more than an epistemology emphasizing the 
importance of direct insight or intuition. It becomes a positive system 
of metaphysics or theosophy. In their speculations and surveyings, the 
mystics employ imagination to no little extent. It is, however, imagina- 
tion which is kindled by a conviction of the absolute reality of their vi- 
sions or revelations. 

‘These visions at first seem to decry, if not defy, substantiation of the 
intellect or the senses. ‘The senses and reason disclose to the mystic not 
reality, but only its shadow. Intuition alone can pierce the veil that ob- 
structs the vision to the heart of things. The mystic feels or fancies him- 
self transported to celestial realms. The experience is incommunicable. 
When he, however, endeavors to translate his vision into words and 
ideas, he succumbs to the influence of a faculty other than that of mere 
intuition. ‘The pigments with which he paints his theophanies are 
drawn from his empirical storehouse, and the lines and curves which he 
colors are those which are determined by rational activities and historic 
incidents. 


II 


Judaism has been described by many Christian theologians as a reli- 
gion devoid of mysticism. It is, they say, a legalistic and transcendental 
system. I’hese characteristics constitute a barrier which makes impos- 
sible that intense inward experience of the soul’s nearness to and kin- 
ship with God. These critics of Judaism display lack of understanding 
of both Judaism and mysticism. For what is Jewish legalism if not the 
regimen by which the individual or the group hopes to mould its life 
according to the divine ideal and image? To the Jew, the Torah was 
and is a ladder which conjoins heaven to earth. Every positive or nega- 
tive commandment is a rung which is to lead the soul closer to the 
Father who is in heaven. Tostigmatize that spiritual discipline as neces- 
sarily dry and meaningless formalism and to conceive it as the antithesis 
to a spiritual and mystical conception of and craving for God is utterly 
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unwarranted. Saint Augustine subscribed to the creeds and dogmas of 
the church. He punctiliously observed all its rituals and ceremonials 
_and undeviatingly adhered to the rules and regulations of the Canon 

Law. And yet all this rigidity of belief and behavior did not prevent 
him from experiencing passionate yearnings for and mystic realizations 
_of God. Despite these supposed impediments, his soul was able to soar 
from the deepest valleys, darkened by the consciousness of sin, to lofty 
summits which touched and kissed heaven itself. 

If Judaism insists on the doctrine of absolute spirituality and tran- 
scendental unity of God, it is due to the mystic as well as the rationalis- 
tic urge which determines its codes and conceptions. Mysticism often 
takes on a transcendental and theosophical garb. Such transcendental 
and theosophical views and visions constitute wings by means of which 
the mind of man frees itself from the earthly realities that imprison it. 
Golden threads of mysticism may be found running through the 
_ warp and woof of the gorgeous tapestry we call Judaism. Much light 
_has been thrown on the befogged subject by the very scholarly volume 
of Gershom G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Jerusa- 

lem, 1941). The earliest discernible beginnings of Jewish mysticism le 
in the Bible. ‘The theophanies of Moses and the Patriarchs, the vision- 
ary experiences of such prophets as Isaiah and Ezekiel already evidence 
_ the presence of mystic temper and tendency. The abysmal dejection of 
the Psalmist who felt himself withdrawn from the presence of God bya 
real or fancied commission of sin, the ecstatic exaltation which came 
from his sense of free and unobstructed communion with God, his un- 
faltering perception and even delineation of the person and purpose of 
God in the realm of nature and in human nature, are but manifesta- 
tions of that mystic impulse that beat in the hearts of the singers and 
poets of ancient Israel. Their convictions of the reality and presence of 
God in their lives and in the lives of their people came not by a process 
of ratiocination, but were to them facts which were known to their 
physical as well as mental being. “All my bones shall say, Lord, who is 
like unto Thee. . .”’ (Psalms 35:10). They panted for the sight of him 
as the hart pants for the water-brooks. ‘Their most precious treasure was 
their assurance of the possession of the divine light and grace. Nothing 
else in the world mattered. Their cry was: “Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee? And there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee” (Psalms 


63:75). 
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Ill 


Mysticism in Judaism did not cease with the Bible. The current was 
continued in the apocryphal and the apocalyptic writings and in the 
esoteric speculations both of the Rabbis and Jewish Hellenists. These 
meditations and intuitions were but tributaries which fed the main 
stream, which in the medieval period became a strong, deep, and gush- 
ing river. It was in this period that the Zohar, the manual and bible of 
all the subsequent mystics, was penned. Such books as the Bahir of Isaac 
ben Abraham, the Shaar Hashomaim of Isaac ben Sheshet, the Nikkud 
and Pardes of Aaron ben Samuel, the Sefer Chassidim of Judah, the 
Rokeach and Sefer Rasiel of Eliazer of Worms, etc., are deemed to be 
but commentaries to that well-nigh canonical work. In reality, how- 
ever, they constitute in many instances expansions and developments 
of Zoharistic ideas. 

It would be a mistake if we considered this movement as having been 
sponsored only by some gifted individuals. The cabala fired the im- 
aginations of hundreds of thousands. Its devotees in every land were 
legion. The above-mentioned authors and their works were the foam- 
covered crest that rose above the eddies and wavelets which flanked 
them on every side. 

This second phase or episode of Jewish mysticism was characterized, 
not like the first by a psychological faith and feeling, but by transcen- 
dental or theosophical reflections and speculations. It is true one could 
find intellectual formulations and speculations in the Biblical period, 
as, for example, the visions of Daniel and Ezekiel. It is also true that the 
mystics of the Middle Ages experienced directly the nearness and the 
kinship of God. The main and predominant feature, however, of the 
first was psychological, while that of the second was theosophical or 
metaphysical. Their mysticism found vent not in poetic expressions of. 
ecstatic joy because they beheld God or in dejected sadness because 
they believed themselves estranged from him. Their mystic urge ex- 
pressed itself mostly in their effort to define and delineate the nature 
and the manifold manifestations of the Divine Being. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to attempt to enumerate 
in detail the various theosophical suppositions of Jewish medieval mys- 
tics. The imaginative excesses and extravagances in which they in- 
dulged make it difficult to describe their ideas, even in the most general 
of terms. They occupied themselves in endeavoring to depict the Di- 
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_ vine Glory (Shechinah), the Holy Spirit (Ruach Hakkodesh) and the 
most sublime of beings, the Limitless and Ineffable One (the En Sof) — 
God. ‘They tried to present to the mind’s eye the method and the order 
of the divine emanations or the celestial spheres. They ventured to 
clarify the conception of the divine self-limitation (simsum). They alle- 
gorized the creation in Genesis (Maase Bereshith) and the visions of the 
chariot of Ezekiel (Maase Merkabah). They pictured mentally the 
grandeur of the celestial throne and the order of the angelic hosts that 
waited upon God. They probed into the magic powers of evil and the 
dualism (syzgies or pairs) that they found everywhere. They developed 
_ the idea of incarnation of the soul and perceived in the Torah the ma- 
_ terial embodiment of and the road to the Divine. They sought to dis- 
cover the secret date of the advent of the Messiah. 
‘These speculations constituted tendrils around which there clus- 
tered beautiful ethical sayings and spiritual exhortations. ‘These, it 
must be admitted, were frequently interspersed with dead and unin- 
spiring fungi of superstitious beliefs and behavior, unseemly thorns on 
the stem of the rose. We must not, however, let our eye blink at the 
exquisite beauty and fragrance of the flower. If we do, our loss will be 
infinitely greater than our gain. 
Many things conspired to account for the remarkable development 
_ and spread of mysticism in the medieval period. In the first place we 
must not forget that the Jew originally came from the desert, which is a 
nursery of the mystic mood. Its vastness and silence stimulate one to 
commune with the self that is within him, as well as with the stars that 
~ are above him. Secondly, the physical lot of the Jew was, for the most 
part, a bitter one. If he was not in the bondage of a Pharaoh, he was the 
target of the Amalekites and Philistines. If he was not an exile in Baby- 
lon, he was the bearer in his own land of the heavy yoke of a Rome. And 
in this manner ran the story of his entire life, except that as the cen- 
turies passed and as he advanced into medieval periods, his oppressors 
multiplied and became more brutal and his suffering more acute. ‘The 

-cabala offered him an escape from the grim realities of his everyday 
experiences. The mystic reveries and ecstasies were to him a compensa- 
tion for, as well as a consolation of, his trials and troubles. 

Thirdly, Maimonides’ rationalism, instead of quenching the mystic 
flame that flickered in Judaism, fanned it into a well-nigh uncontrol- 
lable blaze. Maimonides’ disciples had hoped that by exalting Aristo- 
telianism, they would be able to dam the current of mysticism which 
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flowed through Judaism. By doing this they would prevent it from in- 
undating the adjacent fields. But the result was just the reverse. ‘The 
stream was continuously being replenished by hidden springs. Its 
waters, having no outlet, rose higher until it overflowed the bank and 
dotted the valley with clear pools and in some places with muddy 
puddles. 


IV 


In the eighteenth century a remarkable recrudescence of mysticism 
occurred with the rise of the modern Hasidic sect. ‘This movement 
was born in the dreary steps of Ukraine, the secluded mountains of 
Carpathia, and in the ravines of Wallachia, under the influence of the 
magnetic and saintly personality of Israel ben Elezer or ‘The Man of 
Good Name, Baal Shem Tov, as he was called, and in the abbreviated 
form, Besht. It quickly came to embrace thousands of simple Jewish 
folk who inhabited those regions. ‘The countries in which this move- 
ment rose were unlike Germany, France, and Spain. Jewish lore and 
learning did not take root firmly in that soil. The people were for the 
most part good-hearted but uneducated. The developed and ramified 
teachings of Scripture and the Talmud were beyond their ken. Yet 
they were an emotional people in whose hearts were irrepressible 
yearnings for the strength and solace which religion offered. Their 
parched souls craved for the waters of Judaism around which Rabbinic 
legalism and Maimonidean rationalism built such high and, to them, 
well-nigh insuperable walls. 

Besht seemed to have sensed this situation and proceeded to inaugu- 
rate a movement of reformation. We have little or no authentic infor- 
mation of his life or his teachings. His biography is supplied by stories 
and legends told By his devotees. He left no writings. He taught 
through conversation. Our knowledge, therefore, of his doctrines and 
sayings comes from reports of his friends and disciples, supplemented 
necessarily by the definite teachings of his followers who, we must sup- 
pose, were imbued with his spirit and caught and conveyed his message 
and mission. 

Briefly, we may state that the cardinal doctrine consisted in his belief 
in the omnipresence or immanence of God. The spirit of God mani- 
fested itself everywhere, in the gleaming star, in the waving blade of 
grass, aye, even in the form and beauty of human creatures. 

His second doctrine consisted in his belief in a continuous creation 
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and revelation. God did not, by a single fiat, erect this magnificent 
Temple of Nature with its hosts of living creatures and then withdraw 
to distant celestial realms. God’s activity and unfoldment were to Besht 
an unsealed and uninterrupted process. 

Man no less than nature was a seat of and a window to God. Through 
his teaching, Besht exalted the divine power of even the commonest of 
man. It is true that man was capable of error and sin, which conse- 
quently tended to estrange man from God. He averred, however, and 
emphasized, that through prayer and repentance man was able to suf- 
fuse himself with heavenly grace, which would make him akin to the 
Divine. He, therefore, strenuously opposed the contemporary moral- 
ists who dwelt unduly on the sinfulness of the generation. When hear- 
ing such a preacher, Besht is said to have retorted: ‘“Woe upon thee 
who darest to speak evil of Israel! Dost thou not know that every Jew 
when he utters however so short a prayer at the close of day, is per- 
forming a great work before which the angels in heaven bow down?” 

The place of Besht in the history of Jewish mysticism, however, is 
not due to his pantheistic convictions. His mission was a practical one. 
Whatever views he professed and advocated were primarily motivated 
by the effect which he believed they would have upon the life of the 
masses. As a thinker he can lay little or no claim to originality. His 
greatness consisted in the fact that he sensed the spiritual needs of the 
masses. hese needs he met not by evolving new views and virtues, but 
by selecting and stressing old ones. Baal Shem Tov was primarily a relli- 
gious and moral revivalist. His philosophy and preachments were in- 
fluenced by the effect which he believed they would have on the lives of 
the people among whom he moved. Of course he was endowed with a 
temperament which lent itself to his particular profession and role. He 
was a realist, but also a mystic. He saw God everywhere, therefore he 
taught his brethren to look for him in the fields and in the valleys, as 
well as in the portfolios of Rabbinic lore. He believed that in the heart 
of the most ordinary person there were stored up infinite divine poten- 
tialities; therefore simple prayers and the commonest acts of loving- 
kindness afforded man the opportunity to raise himself to lofty heights. 

While psychological tendencies characterize the Biblical phase of 
Jewish mysticism and theosophical speculations distinguished the sec- 
ond phase, we can say that ethical and devotional elements earmark the 
third or Hasidic phase. For the element which Besht stressed was not 
creed, but conduct. He laid great emphasis on the virtues of trust in 
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God — humility, enthusiasm, cheerfulness, in contradiction to the 
gloomy and morose asceticism of the earlier mystics, as for instance, 
Isaac Luria. 

Furthermore, in this stage it was deemed insufficient for one to culti- 
vate these virtues by and for one’s self alone. The effort had to be a col- 
lective and co-operative venture. The Hasid now had to be a member 
ofa brotherhood. He could not, like the saints of old, withdraw and lead 
a hermit existence. He had to be a saint among saints. In conformity to 
this principle, the Hasidim were helpful one to the other to a high 
degree, despite the fact that such helpfulness did not assume the form 
of actual communism, as for example was the case with the Essene 
brotherhoods. The common repasts of the brotherhood, presided over 
by the Rabbi, afforded them the opportunity of cementing this fellow- 
ship and developing such an attitude of mutuality. 


Vv 


Hasidism, under the leadership of Besht and his immediate suc- 
cessor Dob Baer of Meseritz, grew by leaps and bounds. In the course 
of time, however, it began to wane. ‘This was due to many causes. ‘The 
lofty purposes and high ideals of the founders became perverted at the 
hands of lesser leaders. Hasidism then degenerated in what Dr. 
Schechter has called Zaddikism. Instead of exalting the ideals of the 
movement, the masses began to exalt the Rabbi. He became the inter- 
mediary between them and God. Supernatural powers and practices 
were attributed to him. ‘The Rabbi was conceived not merely as a man 
of God but his very vicar and viceroy. 

The phenomenal growth of the Hasidic movement was not un- 
challenged. In fact, after the death of its founders, Besht and Baer, op- 
position to it became bitter and even bloody. For over a century the 
din of clashes and controversy was heard in nearly every village and city 
of Galicia, Poland, and especially Lithuania. The two groups that were 
arrayed in combat against the movement were the Rabbinites (Mith- 
nagdim) and the Rationalists or Culturalists (Maskilim). 

The greater part of the eighteenth century was marked by the hos- 
tilities and bitter recriminations between these two parties. The Rab- 
binites excommunicated the devotees of the new movement, branded 
them as a “godless sect,” refused to marry with them and even went so 
far as to induce the Russian government to arrest their leaders as dan- 
gerous agitators. he Hasidim retaliated with all the means at their 
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command. ‘They attacked the Judaism of their antagonists. ‘They re- 
joiced in their calamities. When one of their outstanding Rabbis died, 
it is said they danced around his grave. 

At first it seemed that the gulf that separated them could not or 
would not be bridged. Not only did they differ in religious modes but 
their very psychologies seemed to be opposite one another. In one, 
namely the Mithnagdim, there predominated that which William 
James called “tough-mindedness.”” One subscribed to an intellectu- 
_ alistic religious outlook, while to the other the essence of religion was 
emotion and ecstasy. One strove to see God through the mind and the 
other primarily through the heart. One was prone to the exercise of 
reason and logic, the other to that of imagination and fantastic specula- 
tions. 

In the course of time, however, a gradual reconciliation took place 
between the two groups and their points of view. The good and beauti- 
ful elements of Hasidism began to infiltrate into the Judaism of the 
Rabbinites. Sentiment and emotion began to acquire a more promi- 
nent place in the religious life of the Jew. There is a tendency to attenu- 
ate the rigorism and the formalism of Talmudic Judaism. At least it is 
not taken as prosaically as it was before Hasidism made its advent. 
Mystical ruminations and cabalistic speculations began to find a place 
in the curricula of students and scholars. The Gaon (famed Rabbi) 
Elijah of Wilna, despite the fact that he vehemently opposed the forms 
and fallacies of Hasidism, nevertheless manifested a sympathy for and 
appreciation of cabalistic studies. 

Hasidism, too, adjusted and modified its stand. The fears and the 
protests of the Rabbis made them realize the importance of adhering to 
the law. Instead of being antinomian, they realized that the law is nec- 
essary and indispensable. What they pleaded for is the injection in its 
observance of a spirit of fervor and enthusiasm. ‘Their opposition to in- 
tensive study and thought also waned. We now behold the evolution of 
a new wing of Hasidism under the leadership of Rabbi Shnair Zal- 
man of Laodi. This wing relegated the Zaddik to a very modest place. 
They spurned blind faith and adopted a more intelligent and more 
philosophical attitude toward the creeds of religion. 


VI 


Judaism today is pervaded by a spirit of rationalism and liberalism. 
However, despite these new creeds and currents, mystical tendencies 
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are beginning to reassert themselves in Jewish life and thought. In fact, 
one can notice the birth of a new phase or stage in its development. The 
interesting thing about it is that the exponents of this neo- Hasidic 
movement are recruited not from the simple and uneducated, but 
rather from the intelligentsia of Jewry. Whether any influence or con- 
nection between the modern disciples and the Rational Mysticism of 
Rabbi Shnair Zalman of Laodi can be established, is to be doubted. 

The distinctive feature of this latest phase is that its adherents are at- 
tracted by the aesthetic elements of Hasidism. It is not so much the 
validity as the value of the life and doctrines which Hasidism con- 
notes that appeals to them. They esteem it not for its reality, but for its 
beauty and quality. The appeal which Catholic forms and modes of re- 
ligious expression have for Santayana may be said to mark the basis and 
the attitude of the latest devotees to Hasidism. Professor Horace Kal- 
len has written: 

In some quarters of Polish Jewry a new Hasidism has arisen, a glamorous re-- 
covery of the theosophy and mysticism of the old, couched in a language suited to 
the times. It has fired yesterday’s liturgy with today’s meaning, and recovered the 
precious inward self-sufficient sanction of life and living. In its turn it is a relaxa- 
tion — now from the intellectual rigors of socialism, its practical ardors and pas- 
sionate discipline. 

A weary and sorrowing generation seeks joy again and finds — futility. Best, 
then, to give up the modern struggle, the mentation, the machinery and their 
martyrdom. Back to the simple faith and the simple way. Back to mysticism and 
magic — a real mysticism and symbolic magic. For he who has realized God in his 
heart has everything he needs. Like the Taoist men of old, he travels without 
moving, accomplishes without doing and wins without striving. So the neo-Ha- 
sid interprets the old ism and so he is, if not too young, at rest. 


‘This movement took root in the Germany of pre-Hitler days which 
was deemed by all to be an enlightened country. The spokesman of 
Neo-Hasidism or aesthetic type of mysticism was the well-known au- 
thor and litterateur, Martin Buber. Even America has not been devoid 
of such devotees. Ludwig Lewisohn, in The Island Within, succumbed 
to its appeal and fascination, in making Reb Moshe, the Hasid, his 
ideal Jew. An excellent exposition of its basis and hopes is found in an 
article in the Menorah Journal (February, 1929) by Mordecai Gross- 
man: 


It is curious, when one sees how important a part the intense mystic strain has 
played in historic Judaism, and when there is so striking a modern example as 
Hasidism of its power to revitalize and render meaningful Judaism for large 
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masses of Jews, that among the various present-day efforts at revivifying Judaism 
the mystical Jewish world view has not been utilized . . . 

Of course, we cannot now have the same attitude toward the imaginative Jew- 
ish world structures as the cabalists and the Hasidic Zaddikim had. To them 
their dream universe was a literally true universe, completely substituted for the 
impersonal universe of natural events indifferent to human values, to the world 
of goodness, righteousness, and beauty. They literally believed in the magical 
potentiality of their dreams to transform even the physical world of action. This 
we cannot do. 

Brute facts, we realize, are real as brute facts. But strivings and dreams, on the 
other hand, are real as striving and dreams. We can take the Jewish dream struc- 
tures as poetically true, even if we cannot take them as physically true. Physics 
will present to us the world as outside of us, as subject for our external observa- 
tion. Jewish mysticism may give us the world that is at one with us, the world 
which we do not merely observe, but live. For control we shall employ physics; 
for free living mysticism. 

Nor can we consider the dream structures already created as final. No. We 
would rather consider traditional Jewish mysticism as stimulus for further dream- 
ing, its symbols of our inarticulate yearnings as prototypes for the creation of new 
symbols. For our mysticism, the recent scientific achievements — relativity, the 
electronic constitution of the universe, the larger view of cosmos given by as- 
tronomy, and the mechanical achievements of the conquest of time and space — 
may be material for a richer imaginative structure than the cabalistic and Has- 
idic dreams attained. But the spirit can be the same. Their dreams can form the 
impulse and the beginning for our poetic efforts. If it is not exactly Hasidism, 
this revised and extended human striving and dreaming of cosmic dimensions, it 
will be a continuation of that last and greatest embodiment of Jewish mysticism 
— it will be Neo-Hasidism. 


The significance of this brief exploration into a neglected phase of 
religious development is both negative and positive. Negatively, it 
should dispose of the notion that current Judaism is incapable of any- 
thing but legalistic or conceptual interests or forms of aspiration and 
expression. Positively, it uncovers ancient, unquenched and holy fires 
which may one day kindle into flame again in harmony with the mod- 
ern spirit and more completely fuse all the authentic historic elements 


of the Jewish faith. 


THE GOD OF THE FOXHOLES 


By HAROLD H. WATTS 


I 


ELIEVERS in the Christian religion seek, in these days, signs of 

a revival of religious interest outside the church. ‘This eager 

search is natural, but it should not be carried forward without 

the accompaniment of critical judgment. It is true that some men can 

rediscover God only in a foxhole, an actual one or a metaphorical pit 

which represents the compression of spirit which any thoughtful per- 

son must feel in our day. Either sort of experience one must respect. 

But it does not follow that the god so rediscovered is the Christian God; 

and more harm than good will come of hasty acceptance of the indi- 

vidual insights that come to men in a time like this one — a “time of 
troubles,” to use the phrase of A. J. ‘Toynbee. 

In our own time then — here the cynical and the devout can agree — 
there is, on the intellectual level, a renewed attention to the claims and 
potentialities of religion. But the devout should not too quickly take 
heart from the interest agnostic sociologists and historians show for re- 
ligion. It is false optimism to read these signs of the times as the out- 
ward correspondents of hopes that occupy a central position in the 
Christian’s heart. The plight of the church and of society suggests an 
endless ebbing of strength; but one should not be over-hasty in seeing 
the advance of waters on the shore. 

Yet a survey does indeed show that learned agnostics are more ready 
than they were ten years ago to look at the record of religion, to see how 
it can profit society, to assess in other connections its value. It is not easy 
to sustain into times like ours the easy optimism with which Frazer. 
uttered his formula, that religion was produced by the breakdown of 
magic, and that religion has been superseded by the advent of science 
and its rational manipulation of reality. For the illogic of events has 
constrained many an agnostic to ask: “‘Do the techniques of exact meas- 
urement and comparison overlook social and psychological incalcu- 
lables? Perhaps these are concealed in the pretensions of religion.” 
‘True, this mood has been called “‘a failure of nerve” by men like Sid- 
ney Hook who persist in believing that intellect alone will get us 
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through our troubles. It is for other reasons that the devout should re- 
gard critically the insights of those who emerge from intellectual fox- 
holes. The place of an idea’s discovery is no absolute warrant of its 
value. ; 

Yet the devout must avoid the opposite error, that of rejecting with- 
out comprehension the findings of certain agnostic students of society 
and history. For these men are in remarkable agreement, with each 
_ other and with religious scholars, in their accounts of the world we 

have been living in. They agree that this world is in an advanced stage 
of decay, and that this decay has been brought on or hastened by man’s 
absorption in means, his indifference to ends of any sort. They also 
agree that if valid ends are not established soon, the reconstruction of 
society will be an insuperable task. Finally, they agree on the inade- 
quacy of utilitarianism, expediency, or meliorism to lead us out of our 
self-contrived labyrinth. 

‘This negative analysis of our society indeed reminds one of similar 
analyses in the writings of believers, men like Peter Wust, Jacques 
Maritain, Christopher Dawson, Reinhold Niebuhr, or Nicolas Ber- 
dyaev. But one must not confuse two quite unlike things: a perception 
of the rudderlessness of the modern world plus a curiosity about the 
insights of religion, Christian and non-Christian; and a similar percep- 
tion plus an application of specific Christian principles. It is not 
strange that both agnostics and believers, compressed into an almost 
prenatal pose, describe their age in the same way. But the sharing of a 
peril does not render all suggestions for escape valid. It is for this reason 
that those who keep to a specifically Christian point of view must look 
carefully at the “equivalents” that this renewal of attention has pro- 
duced. 


II 


It would, of course, be incorrect to suggest that this revival of atten- 
tion is entirely the product of the present crisis. For many years men as 
unlike as art-critics and anthropologists have been laying a basis for this 
revival. Critics, who found in Benin bronzes a superior élan or vibra- 
tion, inserted in many minds a suspicion that our art-forms were ex- 
hausted because they lacked an element that primitive art drew on: a 
thoroughgoing if circumscribed view of the world and man’s place in 
it. Anthropologists did not commend religion, but they failed to turn 
up tribes in which religion of a sort was not a “function.” Contrary to 
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Frazer, the Arunta of Australia had at one time magic and religion and 
science; and these logically contradictory elements were necessary sup- 
plements to each other in the social “complex.” Such findings as well as 
our present pressures moved sociologists and historians to think about © 
the religious element in our own society. 

Their conclusions might be initially phrased thus: Since religions, 
like the family, like sex, are “functions” of most societies, the question 
ceases to be whether religion is true or false, right or wrong. Society is 
out of line, and religion may be the component part which, properly re- 
instated, will set man and society to operating harmoniously. 

It is the corollaries to this first insight that may mislead the Chris- 
tian. He must see that, to the agnostic student of society, Christianity 
is of interest only because it happens to be the religion of the major 
part of the Western world. He feels, when he comes to providing the 
mysterious component, religion, that it is more efficient to “supply” — 
Christianity than to offer a new religion. Of course, a religion more in- 
tellectually respectable than Christianity could easily be imagined — a 
religion composed of such general statements as these: the world prob- 
ably had a creator, man has progressed, man has achieved higher levels 
of activity. These are the ideas that, if sociologists could will the matter, 
would be the religious elements in the rebuilt cultural complex. But 
such elements, as anyone knows, have for a good many years been 
offered by ethical culture societies and have reached only a cultivated — 
minority, not the mass of men. ‘Thus, though abjuring expediency as a 
goal, the agnostic is thoroughly expedient in spirit when he proposes to 
use Christianity. He seems to suggest that, if men could really create 
and guide their world, there would be no place for religion, particu- 
larly the farrago of Jewish legend, Persian angelology, and Stoic ethics 
that is Christianity. But it has become terribly clear that man cannot 
create a society from scratch, on a plan that the critical intelligence 
would approve. Western civilization has turned suicidal; Christian 
religion may still be able to save the day, to turn the trick. 

One other feature of such studies should be noted. The cry of the 
disturbed agnostic to religion is never, “Save me!” His cry is, “Save So- 
ciety!” He feels perfectly competent to save himself; this confidence of 
his is a clue that we shall return to, a clue to more than his own weak- 
ness — a clue to the weakness of his general renewal of attention for re- 
ligion. His ego is in no need of grace and salvation; but it simply cannot 
generate the power to run the social dynamo.? 
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Ill 


It is another sort of renewal of attention that requires still more care- 
ful attention from the Christian; for it represents a rebirth of interest 
which is more than a willingness to use religion and which shades into 
positive belief. It may be conveniently studied in the writings of Ger- 
ald Heard and in those of his gifted disciple, Aldous Huxley. Both 
base their cases for religion on more than expediency; their eclectic 
faith resembles traditional religions in that it becomes a measure for 
the deficiencies of our age. Mr. Heard, in his book The Third Mo: 
rality, differs by a whole heaven from the men who place their money 
on religion now that so much else has failed. But Mr. Heard differs — 
and this is the point that may be missed by those who welcome any re- 
vival of religious interest as a token of an orthodox religious revival — 
from traditional Western Christianity. Unlike the sociologists who 
would use the forces of Christianity as a wrecking-crew to get the train 
back on the track, Heard (it must be emphasized) wants to wreck Chris- 
tianity completely — from, of course, the best motives: he wants the 
track clear for his own Limited. For by his “third morality” he means a 
world view or a universe view which must supersede the first two mo- 
ralities, that of anthropomorphic religion and that of its successor, 
which Heard calls ““mechanomorphic,” the veneration of technology. 
Naturally, the third morality is based on a theology, a theology which, 
despite the author’s assertion of its novelty, contains overtones from 
Emerson, Bergson, and others. But it is modern physics which supports 
Heard’s special intuition that Mind is all and that both matter and or- 
dinary society are inferior operations of Mind. With this transcendent 
Mind man must merge — must merge by practicing the third morality, 
which clears the way for a quick union with Mind, with the Great 
Thought. 

Mr. Heard admits that many a regulation of conventional morality 
will be kept, and here he resembles other announcers of new morali- 
ties, men who qualify their first clean sweep and subscribe to virtues 
perfectly orthodox. But these virtues are regarded with some contempt 
by Mr. Heard; a person observes the rules to avoid irritations that 
would swerve one from the contemplative union, the withdrawal from 
the illusory. 

It is not surprising to find Mr. Heard’s disciple, Mr. Huxley, lament- 
ing in Grey Eminence the sad fate of certain Christian mystics who 
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could not move freely toward the Mind because they were embar- 
rassed by the dogma of the Trinity, who could not embrace the inde- 
scribable because the personality of Christ has been described, and who 
could resume their ordinary lives in the world without an inner “‘reser- 
vation,” a secret contempt. Poor Saint Teresa! After the beatific vision, 
she went back to supervising the Carmelite houses. A better way is 
known to those who say “Om, om’’; and among these, despite intellec- 
tualizations, are Heard and Huxley. Once perceived, the Mind intoxi- 
cates them, the Mind whose thought they have thought. ‘They display 
impatience for the crass life of man in society — or rather the indul- 
gence which a connoisseur has for a painting that is “all right” but dis- 
tinctly second-rate. 


iV 


‘These are two sorts of conclusions about the possibility of reworking 
religion that, I believe, would not have been reached outside the fox- 
holes of the present; for in all these works the curtain falls aside, and 
the searcher is seen asking: What can be done? Can an exhausted disci- 
pline be revived? Can a better one be invented and put in its place? 

These are the questions. The Christian must hesitate before he joins 
forces with the men who ask them. It is natural to wish to do so. 
Thoughtful Christians are aware that in maintaining the beliéfs pecul- 
lar to their faith they stand aside from the streams of thought that run 
strongest in our era. Here are streams that seem to be running their 
way and have the respectability of flowing from non-Christian, “un- 
prejudiced” sources. Would not joining with these men in the work of 
restoration be productive of much good? Surely, to hesitate over devia- 
tions of opinion is to repeat the folly that Gibbon ridicules in his ac- 
count of the Byzantine battles over homoousian and homoiousian. 

Yet a hard answer must be given. The Christian must resist his desire 
to call “friend” to these thinkers and to get something done. True, the 
possibility is tempting: a ‘‘front’”’ composed of the thoughtfully agnos- 
tic and the thoughtfully Christian. What life might not be injected 
into Christianity in America! This is not quite moribund, for it pos- 
sesses great material wealth, in some circles prestige, and a great num- 
ber of nominal believers. All this might be “captured”’ for good social 
ends or — as with Mr. Heard — become the porch of the catechumens 
to the third morality. Would Christianity be worse off than it is? And 
would not the world be much better off? 
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All this is attractive, but it is talk of the kingdoms of this earth. It is, 
one might say, not the temptation of Satan but the temptation of those 
who have ceased to believe in Satan — of those who feel the pinch of 
evil and want to diminish that pinch without nicking their intellectual 
integrity. ‘lo such refugees, Christianity should be obliging and open 
its halls. But the thoughtful Christian must perceive that in so joining 
forces, he compromises still further his already compromised heritage. 
His motives would not be the motives of his new comrades-in-arms, and 
they would not desire the ends which he as a Christian desires. The 
combination of efforts would have at least one certain result: Christ 
would cease to be even an intellectually useful point of reference. 

Let us see systematically the differences. To take first the agnostic 
_ students of society and history. Their position is that religion is appar- 
ently a necessary ‘“function” of any social group; that only some kind of 
religion will convince the masses of men that they are part of a very 
large community, not their city. or nation but the world; and that 
Christianity will doa great deal if it re-creates this sense. ‘The Christian 
can grant that this “great deal” is actually part of the past Christian ac- 
complishment. But he must insist that a sense of unity with all men be- 
comes vague and useless when it is cut off from the more inclusive task 
that traditional Christianity set itself. There, justice and universal 
brotherhood were to be fostered in relation to another truth: that it is 
the person, each person, who 1s infinitely valuable, and for him must be 
provided a society that raises the minimum of barriers between him 
and his goal. And that goal is not (pace the sociologists) the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. It is simply the kingdom of heaven. No Christian can 
substitute for this central belief a feeling that immortal life is vague 
and possibly untrue and that he had better direct his efforts toward so- 
cial improvement and human unity. True, the Christian must work for 
these things; but he works always with the reservation that such ends 
will not be attained, that there is that in man which opposes balance 
and completion in earthly life. To share the illusions of well-inten- 
tioned agnostics, that good ends can be encompassed on earth, is to land 
where many of them have landed in the past and will in the future: ina 
bog of scepticism from which one looks bitterly on past effort and 
judges it to be of no account. 

Human effort, the Christian knows, may be of little account. But it is 
not contemptible. The Christian knows that within the frame of this 
world all will fail, even religion itself. It is within the City of God that 
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social efforts, that religious efforts, have completion. That is Christian 
realism. It is Christian folly to believe that any good can come of har- 
nessing one’s religion — along with other supposedly useful religions | 
—to the single task of charging the social dynamo. This took place in 
the past as a by-product of Christianity’s inclusive effort: the redemp- 
tion of the world in Jesus Christ, an event that does not occur within 
the framework of history or society. Christianity has become progres- 
sively less effective as the impression has grown that it is primarily a so- 
cial discipline — a discipline not substantially unlike other religions as 
social disciplines. . 
It should be seen, then, that an alliance with the thoughtful agnostics 
is an unholy alliance in this sense: Christians will forego their last 
chance to exploit the specific social profit of Christianity. Christianity 
is a source of social renewal, yes; but only if it is taken for what it is (an 
earthly discipline imposed and accepted for the attaining of super- 
natural ends). It is not a therapeutic for the toning-up of a social sys- 
tem, for the creation of the good society. Every point of view produces 
its own belief and its own scepticism; and the properly instructed 
Christian knows that there can never bea “good society,”’ and that what 
he must within the social framework strive for is a society better than 
certain other societies. He knows that, in this struggle, his own soul is 
bettered, but he never believes it is made perfect since society is not the 
soul’s object. Man is not ever completely “realized” in the service of hu- 
manity; man’s Christian destiny lies outside society, beyond society, in 
the contemplation of God. Service to mankind is, to be explicit, a part 
of the preparation for that contemplation, but it is not and can never be 
the complete preparation. This point of view is the Christian one; and 
yet, to the sociologists and historians, it is folly and a stumbling-block. 
Even so, there is no other way of naming correctly the ferment of the 
Christian leaven without making that ferment of no account. 


It is, I fear, from Heard and Huxley that some Christians may take 
the greatest comfort since the two men are interested in religion for its 
own sake, not as a social purgative. But here too distinctions must be 
drawn, in accordance with traditional teaching. The Christian should 
value his religion not because it is a religion but because it is Christi- 
anity with (from some points of view) its peculiarities and limitations. 

There are, it seems to me, two possible Christian attitudes toward 
other religions: traditional or — like Heard’s and Huxley’s — personal 
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_and idiosyncratic. One view is that these other religions are all wrong, 

the devil’s work. The other is that they are humanly contrived approxi- 
mations to the full Christian truth; and that, because they are human, 
they are often more logically acceptable than is the full Christian truth. 
Heard’s composite, surely, is rich with the seductions of logic. Once 
_ the premise (that Mind underlies all appearance) is established, there 
is little in the system of the third morality to startle the intelligence. 
There is much in Christianity that startles the intelligence, and that 
_ “much” is of its essence, not an accidental accretion like the fixing of 
the date for the celebration of Christmas. 

It is possible for a man of intelligence — witness Mr. Heard’s rela- 
tion to Hindu thought — to refine upon the corpus of an old religion; 
_ he may discard mythological details and adjust cosmological extrava- 
gances to the exigencies of his own thought. It is long since a similar ef- 
fort on the behalf of Christianity has been made and been, by either be- 
lievers or agnostics, adjudged successful. Butler’s Analogy of Religion 
was an eighteenth-century effort; later apologists have not tried to read 
Christian truths exclusively from the page of Nature. Perhaps it is ra- 
tional that there should be one God, but it does not follow that there 
should be the Three Persons. It is reasonable to posit for the world a 
creator and to suppose that the creator is a mind, but it is not easy to see 
why this Prime Mover should have sacrificed himself upon a cross. 
Anyone can suspect that force went into the making of the world, but it 
is not readily seen why the begetter of that force should exist absolutely 
apart from the created world. 

These are the limitations of Christianity when it is put beside a logi- 
cally constructed religion like Mr. Heard’s. Yet it is these very limita- 
tions that have made Christianity, among other things, the charger of 
the social dynamo. Recall how in many respects Mithraism and Ma- 
nicheeism were logical where Christianity was not. Their “myths” 
were transparently explanatory and not assertions of historical fact. 
Their redeemers were useful abstractions, not a special sort of human 
being. Yet Christianity won out over religions more intellectually ac- 
ceptable. It won out, one must say boldly, because of what was intellec- 
tually reprehensible in it — because of the Trinity, the fatherhood of 
God, the human nature of Christ, the sharp division between God and 
his work, the world — won out because of the very items which, accord- ; 
ing to Huxley, are barriers to pure contemplative union with Mind. 

The Christian of today must realize that, when he grants that his 
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faith may receive correction and improvement from thinkers like 
Heard, he is not putting in prejudice a trivial matter, such as the loca- 
tion of the altar. He is putting in jeopardy the features of his religion 
that have made it vital and even unique in history. He should know 
enough of the past to see that equivalents of the third morality were rife 
in the antique world and that they did nothing then — and can do 
nothing now — to banish confusion and orient an age. ‘To Mind, ques- 
tions of food and drink and, finally, of moral good and evil are not very 
important. “Religions” like Mr. Heard’s, it is true, make a great appeal 
to refined, leisured intellects. But these feel no need to evangelize, to 
pommel a crass society into a shape that corresponds to their insights. 
But the Christian can — or should — feel this need. Christ the Person 
is Christ the Tiger and issues orders. God the Father is not god the first 
mover. Salvation is not the product of the right mental attitude; it is 
the consequence of the peculiarly Christian interpenetration of grace 
and works. With all this the Christian may lose touch, in his concilia- 
tory moods. Yet these are the cardinal Christian insights. Lacking 
them, Christianity would lack its distinguishing marks. Indeed, in all 
truth, it is hard to see how any social order could profit from contact 
with so neuter a remnant. 


Vv 


‘These are the reasons why the thoughtful Christian must maintain 
an attitude that will call forth the word obscurantist and worse. He be- 
lieves that the central Christian insights have produced essential merits 
in Western European civilization. These are in danger? Good. They 
will not be preserved by compromise with all the random insights that 
the pressure of the times has wrung from non-Christians. Far from it. A 
soldier’s awakening to what Otto calls ‘‘the Holy” is no absolute assur- 
ance that the future actions of the man will be socially or Christianly 
acceptable. ‘hey must continue to be objects of scrutiny. Just so with 
the insights which this “Time of Troubles” has drawn from scholars. 
For the Christian to forego inspection is to risk his faith that there is 
indeed a Christian way out. Under the name of “co-operation” he may 
be guilty of the despised act of “‘appeasement.”’ He may “collaborate” 
with ideas and then with plans of action which will make any continu- 
ance of Christianity impossible. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


_ 1. I am concerned in this essay only with those diagnoses that depart from the old-fashioned, 


resolute pragmatism that holds, on the burning deck, the familiar pose of self-sufficiency. 
The devout are not likely to think that here they find aid. Studies representative of the point 
of view scrutinized here are these: Lewis Mumford’s The Condition of Man, Karl Mannheim’s 
Diagnosis of Our Times, and R. T. Flewelling’s The Survival of Western Culture. Obviously 
in each book there are deviations from the general tendency which they reflect. For studies 
that cover the same ground and that are written from a Christian point of view, see P. A. 
Sorokin’s The Crisis of Our Age, W. T. Stace’s The Destiny of Western Man. For a judicious 


“assessment of these tendencies, particularly as they appear in America, see J. H. Randall’s The 


Making of the Modern Mind. 


. Psychology, as well as sociology and history, displays a renewal that is deceptively a cause for 


elation when a book like Henry C. Link’s The Return to Religion becomes a popular success. 
Link recommends religion to his patients because it works; there is no indication that Link has 
asked whether religion is true. Similarly, Jung, in his Psychology and Religion, has a tolerance 
for religion: it is a piece of scar-tissue on the racial memory that each man shares, and so must 
be allowed for in psychiatric treatment. In short, psychology is willing to “do business” with 
religion; but no more than that. 


CRUCIAL CORPORATE TASKS OF 
THE CHURCH ° 


By LUMAN J. SHAFER 


N current discussions of world order it is tragically clear that what 

is lacking is the fact of world community. Precisely because of this, 

current practical proposals for political world organization are 
painfully inadequate. For, in order to be effective, political organiza- 
tion must in general outline reflect a moral consensus. It must, to a 
large extent, crystallize existing situations rather than boldly attempt- 
ing to create new ones. Consequently the tragedy of our time is this lack 
of true world community, the absence of a world ethos, a moral con- 
sensus of mankind. In a crisis we are called upon to build a ship which 
is desperately needed when we do not yet possess the mines from which 
the steel for its construction is to be forged. 

In this emergency the world, sometimes unconsciously to be sure but 
always wistfully, turns to religion as a force by which moral dynamic is 
generated. It says to us, in effect: Cannot you give us what we need to 
save our civilization? In reply we speak of the great new fact of our day 
— the world church. We point to this as the new hope of mankind, and 
it is right that we should do so. But while we speak of it and while we 
toil for the extension of the church in all the world our own tragic divi- 
sions belie our words. We ask the state to delegate its national sover- 
eignty that a world political organization may function; but we main- 
tain our own denominational sovereignties intact. Was there ever a 
time when it was more important for us to discuss the corporate tasks 
of the church? Unless we can give a more practical demonstration 
within the life of the church itself that there is one church, that this 
church is a world church, and that it is therefore an effective corporate 
instrument for creating a moral consensus, we shall fail our generation 
in its time of desperate need. 

In the following discussion of the corporate tasks of the church, I 
have not tried to be comprehensive. Some topics I have simply sug- 
gested, others I have discussed at greater length, but in no case exhaus- 


tively. What I have tried to do is to furnish material for thought and 
discussion. | 
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First, there is the area of public education. It is apparent to all of us 
that we are reaping today in our society the fruit of an education which 
has developed skills and knowledge essential to earning a living but 
which has almost completely ignored the basic problem of what we are 
living for. We have spent all our amazing energies and efficiency in 
finding out the how, but there has been a profound conspiracy of si- 
lence with regard to the why. 

Everybody has read the recent article in the Saturday Evening Post 
by one of Carlson’s Raiders back in the home-town high school after 
_ months of battling in the Southern Pacific: 


Why in the name of common sense may we not have trained religious teaching 
and leadership in public schools? Not sectarian or denominational —I don’t want 
that — but teaching on general morals and conduct, such as the Ten Command- 
ments and how to apply them. In the Raiders, we had fellows with all kinds of 
religious faiths, and nobody tried to force his ideas on anybody else, but we all 
swapped them, with the colonel as a sort of meeting chairman, and we all prayed 
to the same God. There’s a national slogan on our coins which says “In God We 
Trust.” Why, then, is God unwelcome in our schoolrooms? 


Now, if anything is to be done about this — and you and I, Iam sure, 
feel that something must be done if life in America is not to be almost 
entirely secularized — it must be done corporately by the churches. Iso- 
lated approaches accentuate rather than solve the problem. 


II 


Second, there is the area of racial brotherhood. If we fail to make 
brotherhood across racial lines a reality in our churches here in 
America, our witness in the world community will be terribly impov- 
erished. But, to make it real we must make it a corporate task of the 
churches. A friend of mine, a Japanese, recently spent two days in a cer- 
tain city speaking fifteen times to high school groups. A demonstration 
of racial kinship and human brotherhood was made in that community 
with profound effect. But he went there not under the auspices of the 
churches of that community or of the church corporate, but of a secular 
organization. No one can be critical of that, but why, in a country such 
as this, does a secular organization have to be set up to make a demon- 
stration of racial solidarity? The existence of this secular organization 
and its conspicuous success, commendable as it is in itself, is, I believe, 
a striking proof of the failure of the church to make racial brotherhood 
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a demanding corporate task. Perhaps the “Jim Crow”’ policy in our | 
churches has contributed to our lack at this point. 


III 


Next let us take the matter of simple everyday evangelism. What 
does it mean that, with churches on every corner, so large a percentage 
of our population is unevangelized? We have a daughter who moved 
not so long ago into a medium-sized city to work as a case worker in Red 
Cross Home Service. She has been there six months. So far no one in 
that community has approached her and asked her to tie up with the 
church. If she were not persistent, I doubt if she would be in church at 
all. ‘he initiation has all been on her side. She has not complained of 
this. I think she accepts it as a matter of course as the inefficient and 
half-hearted way the church normally works. Does this kind of thing 
perhaps have a bearing on the problem of the unchurched in our coun- 
try? When an army occupies a front, the divisions do not take up their — 
positions on their own initiative and as they choose, leaving large gaps 
between. They go into the battle under the direction of a central guid- 
ing control. They face together the demands of the total situation. We 
shall probably not get far in the churches with the problem of the un- 
evangelized until we look upon the task of evangelism from the view- 
point of its total, community implications rather than from the stand- 
point of the development of unrelated church units. 


IV 


Another area for corporate action is that of public relations. It in- 
volves the interpretation of the Protestant churches, their activities, 
and their basic message to the general public inside and outside the 
church. 

It is pretty generally agreed that Protestantism in this country has a 
poor press. When the C.I.O. meets in Chicago, what appears in the pa- 
pers, so far as the church is concerned, is a photograph of a Roman 
Catholic priest talking with the C.1.O. leaders. This is the result of ef- 
fective public relations. The missionary activities of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are well reported in the secular press whereas Protestant 
missions are rarely mentioned. Contrast the press which was secured by 
Bishop YuPin, the titular head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
China, with that of Bishop Chen, the corresponding person in the Prot- 
estant community in China, both of whom were in this country at 
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about the same time. A good deal of the restiveness in our churches di- 
rected toward the activities of the Roman Catholic Church comes, I be- 
_ lieve, from the fact that the doings of Protestants are not so frequently 
or so skillfully recorded in the secular press as are those of the Roman 
Catholics. ‘The press is not to blame for this. We are the ones respon- _ 
sible. 

We have not really regarded public relations as a corporate task of 
the churches. Radio is a partial exception. We are all grateful for the 
work of the Radio Department of the Federal Council. It has greatly 
added to the strength of our position in the minds of the public. It un- 
doubtedly should teach us that the whole matter of public relations 
must be handled as a corporate task of the churches. 

For the most part we are following in this field the usual pattern of 
denominational activity. Each communion has its department of infor- 
mation. Furthermore, several denominations have recently developed 
strong radio departments. Some of them are making important experi- 
ments in new types of religious radio broadcasting. This is commend- 
able so far as it goes. But, I submit, that there are very few things which 
these departments do that could not be better done if funds and person- 
nel were pooled for the development of a first class public relations de- 
partment for Protestantism as a whole. The publicity programs of each 
communion would not be obliterated but integrated in a team rela- 
tionship with a general Protestant public relations department. 

What really happens is that each denomination develops its own de- 
partment and program requiring an expensive outlay with the result 
that any proposal for a general public relations department is ruled out 
on account of expense. The sound approach would be the other way 
around. First set up a corporate public relations department for Prot- 
estantism with the necessary outlay, and then develop each separate 
denominational program so far as needed within the framework of 
the general program. I believe that we shall never get the place we de- 
serve for the work we are actually doing until we pool our resources 
and make public relations a major corporate task of the churches, with 
a single public relations department for the Federal Council, the For- 
eign Missions Conference, the Home Missions Council and the other 
general agencies of the churches into which all the public relations de- 
partments of the several communions would be integrated. ‘The activi- 
ties of any one communion could then be made to benefit not only that 
particular communion but Protestantism as a whole. 
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V 


I want to refer to one other task which I believe should be under- 
taken corporately. Perhaps the best word to describe it is research. A 
certain amount of corporate work is already being done in this field but 
not enough to say that it is really regarded as a major corporate task. 
We shall never bring the full weight of the impact of our Protestant 
faith upon the current problems of a secularized society until we are 
prepared to make corporate use of the best minds in our churches for 
study of the problems which the church faces. The “Calhoun” Com- 
mission on the Christian Faith as Related to the War is an illustration 
of the kind of thing which should be done on a recognized and con- 
certed basis. What is the witness of the church, let us say, with regard to 
a planned society, or, if you will, communism? Can a planned society 
be developed which will preserve essential freedoms and thus be essen- 
tially Christian? Can our existing economic system provide full em- — 
ployment without comprehensive social planning? Has the church a 
witness to society on this whole area of problems so fateful for our mod- 
ern world? What is the modern witness of the church with regard to in- 
tuitional truth or revelation in the presence of a temper which accepts 
only truth which can be discovered by the scientific method? In other 
words, what is the witness of the church to a scientific age, an age of 
moral relativism and secularized ideals? ; 

Peter Drucker makes the point in one of his recent books that there 
were leaders in the German church who had solutions to offer to Ger- 
many’s problems which, if followed, would have made Hitler unneces- 
sary. But these ideas were sporadically developed, un-co-ordinated, and 
not presented in such a way as to be developed into a program for so- 
ciety. We are fighting a losing battle against impersonal forces released 
by a machine age, and we shall never again recover the offensive until 
we develop a concerted witness on the problems of our day. 


VI 


There are certain very practical organizational matters to which I 
wish briefly to refer. One is directly related to our ecclesiastical machin- 
ery. Is there any way by which the regional supervisory staff of the de- 
nominations — the hordes of district and conference superintendents 
— can be brought to work corporately? Most of the communions are or- 
ganized vertically right down to the local community, with regional 
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and district supervisory officers. But the question plainly needs to be 
asked: Is one denominational staff group ever aware of the existence of 
the others? At the top, among the national staffs, a considerable degree 
of consultation, joint planning and interagency organization has be- 
come established. But if evangelism, for example, is to be a local cor- 
_ porate task of the churches, it would seem necessary to bring about 
some horizontal relationship at various levels between these now air- 
tight vertical compartments in which our minor denominational offi- 
cials work. 

Another matter of this kind is united financing. Is it not imperative 
that the corporate approach to church financing, experimentally car- 
ried on under the United Canvass, be continued until it becomes a rec- 
ognized universal practice? I was talking with a denominational execu- 
tive the other day who reported that many of the men in his commun- 
ion had expressed great surprise at the way all the elements in the com- 
munity rallied behind the churches in the united financial campaign. 
He said: “The ministers had not realized that total community action 
on behalf of religion was possible.” It is not only appropriate to regard 
church financing as a corporate task of the churches, but if it be so 
treated, it can serve as a very important entering wedge for other cor- 
porate activities of the churches in the local community. 


vil 


Carrying us geographically beyond the bounds of our own country, 
one important corporate task of the church has been clearly recog- 
nized as such and is well cared for through corporate action; namely, 
relief and rehabilitation for the war-devastated lands. ‘That corporate 
action is required is obvious for at least two reasons which became 
clear, for example, in connection with the China emergency: (1) the 
need was so vast that a nationwide approach was needed, and (g) it was 
clear that relief could not be satisfactorily or worthily administered by 
a congeries of denominational agencies working separately. In addition 
to the Church Committee for China Relief (now the Committee for 
Relief in Asia), an inclusive Church Committee on Relief and Recon- 
struction has been organized by the Federal Council and the Foreign 
Missions Conference acting on behalf of their constituent church 
bodies. 

On the denominational level committees on relief and reconstruc- 
tion have also been set up, but the CCORR has continued throughout 
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to act as the corporate agency for achieving united conviction and ac- 
tion in the church’s response to the needs for relief and reconstruction. 

In recent years greater centralization of relief financing through gov- 
ernment has come into the picture, but throughout this period church 
relief agencies have succeeded in keeping clear channels for voluntary 
approaches to relief needs. This probably could not have been 
achieved had not this area of action been entered corporately by the 
churches. 

The most recent developments of relief reconstruction plans relate 
to Europe. The American section of the World Council of Churches 
has vigorously attacked these problems, and a committee on World 
Council Services has been set up to present rehabilitation and relief 
appeals to the churches. Thus, a united approach has been made to this 
problem, integrating separate denominational activities, including de- 
nominational personnel, into the World Council program; so that 
there is a genuine corporate approach to the vast and intricate task of 
assisting in the reconstruction and the revitalizing of church life in Eu- 
rope. Furthermore, this work is being undertaken in the spirit of cor- — 
porate identification with European churches in a joint enterprise, and 
so as to meet their needs in ways that they wish them to be met. 


Vill 


‘The next crucial corporate task which I shall consider is that of 
world missions. ‘The missionary movement has successively passed 
through the stages of comity and confederation and is now entering 
into a period which calls for genuine federation if we are to meet the 
revolutionary changes of our day. I think you will agree that comity 
arrangements, good as they have sometimes been, are not illustrative of 
positive corporate action. ‘They rather show the necessity of mitigating 
the worst evils of actions unilaterally determined and carried out by in- 
dependent units of the church. Comity arrangements are in the nature 
of treaty arrangements among independent and sovereign states. They 
are not indicative of the common action of one corporate body or fed- 
erated group. 

By and large the missionary movement has passed beyond the comity 
stage to that of confederation. There are the various National Councils 
in the countries where missions are at work and there is a highly inte- 
grated set of field committees developing in this country and in Europe 
in connection with the National Conferences of Mission Boards. These 
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bodies face problems together and outline common programs of action, 
often involving large expenditures, into which each unit is integrated. 
‘The great ecumenical conferences such as those at Jerusalem and Ma- 
dras carry this process of consultation and united approach into its in- 
ternational phase. Numerous union institutions, such as the China 
Colleges, have also been developed. 

‘This stage of confederation brings the movement nearer a corporate 
approach. But the bulk of the work of the world mission, as you well 
know, is still thought of in terms of independent denominational pro- 
grams, integrated and co-ordinated to an increasing degree at many 
points, to be sure, but still far from being regarded as a corporate task 
of the whole church. 

We have now reached the point, I believe, where, as Dr. Mott has fre- 
quently pointed out, our co-operation must be developed further or we 
shall lose the favorable results of such co-operation as we have had in 
the past. If we do not come to this decision ourselves, the situation itself 
may force us to it. 

‘Take China as an illustration. It is to be expected that the Chinese 
Government, inspired by a growing national and cultural self-con- 
sciousness, will become more efficient and more all-embracing. It will 
regard itself as responsible for the community in a way that has not 
been the case in the past. Education, public health, social services will 
be undertaken on a nationwide scale by government. It will no longer 
be possible for isolated groups to carry on; each developing its own 
program in its own way without too much regard for the total impact 
on the community as a whole. Three high schools, for example, run by 
separate missions, each turning out white-collar workers in a commu- 
nity where there is no high school at all giving attention to the trades, 
will have now to get together and adjust their program in co-operation 
with government so that the needs of the community as a whole are met 
— or else not be allowed to carry on at all. Hospitals will have to be co- 
ordinated to meet the needs of the community in co-operation with the 
public health program of the government. Even the churches them- 
selves will have to demonstrate a concern for the community if they are 
to commend themselves to the people and the nation. 

Strong, independent, self-conscious native churches are also an im- 
portant factor in the developing situation. These churches are badly in 
need of co-operative effort on the part of the stronger churches of the 
West if they are to win out against the tremendous odds which they 
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face. But they are not going to be content with the disuniled un-co- 
ordinated and divisive aspects of the missionary endeavors of the past. 
We dare not ignore the action of the representatives of the younger 
churches at Madras who insisted upon recording their concern for the 
“visible and organic union of the churches” and then appealed to the 
older churches to ‘‘achieve this union — and to lead us in the path of 
union.” In the face of this appeal the least we can do is to face our task 
corporately. It is significant that the strong feeling on the part of the 
vigorous young leaders in these new churches that there must be one 
church springs from their appreciation of the overwhelming odds 
pitted against them. Even Bishop YuPin, head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in China, in a conversation which I had with him in Chung- 
king in 1940, said: ‘““We must work with all believers in God in this 
country, even the Mohammedans, or secular atheism will overwhelm 


De) 


us. 


IX 


Our primary concern in the future in the world mission, both in 
America and abroad, must be the community needs of the people to 
whom we go and not the denominational program. As I have suggested 
earlier, the center of gravity must be changed from the individual 
board or church to the community in which and for which the Gospel 
is being lived and preached. ‘To use a figure from the educational field, 
our work can no longer be subject-centered; it must be pupil-centered. 
If this shift in emphasis really takes place, it is going to be necessary to 
face the tasks of the future in the world mission no longer in isolated - 
denominational compartments but together and corporately. 

Furthermore, what is seriously needed in the world mission on its 
foreign side is an application in practical strategy and program of the 
ecumenical principle. We need to think of a world church deploying 
its total resources across the world in such a way that maximum 
strength shall be developed at every point. Unless this idea can be put 
to work, it is going to be difficult to render even the minimum of serv- 
ice to the younger churches. In every conference on the future work of 
the missionary or on the question of monetary aid to the younger 
churches where nationals are present, it becomes apparent that the na- 
tional churches are going to find it difficult to accept missionaries or 
missionary aid in the years ahead. They find it difficult to justify for- 
eign aid and the presence of foreign personnel to their culturally self- 
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conscious nationalistic non-Christian neighbors. In this connection it 
is necessary to point out that, at the present time, the only way that mis- 
sionaries or money can be sent is from the churches of one nation to the 
churches and people of another. Thus, while theoretically it may be 
recognized that Christianity is a world religion and a missionary is a 
_ representative of the world church, in the minds of a highly sensitized 
national self-consciousness this carries very little weight. What it boils 
down to is the feeling that a highly superior and wealthier America or 
Britain, for example, is seeking to help a poor inferior China or India. I 
believe that the only possible way of escaping this serious dilemma is 
for missionaries and money to go out from a world church in fact as 
well as in theory. In any functioning of a world mission carried on by a 
world church the Chinese, the Indians and the Koreans should have 
their official place in the sending as well as the receiving agencies. Un- 
der a world mission operated by a world church not only would Chi- 
nese go to India and Indians to China and both to Africa, etc., but Chi- 
nese and Indians would come to America to fill up lacks here, just as 
Americans and Britishers would go to foreign countries where help was 
needed. ‘The relationship would no longer be a two-way affair between 
strictly national churches but the relationship would be a multiple one 
in which all sections of the world church shared. The actual function- 
ing of such a world organization would be exceedingly complicated, 
and it may bea long way in the future. But if we are to make the world 
‘mission really a world mission, it must become a corporate task of the 
world church. 


xX 


Another corporate task which the church must face is that of the dis- 
charge of the churches’ responsibility toward world order. ‘The prob- 
lem of world order might be viewed primarily from the standpoint of 
the world church; but practically it is a task on the national level be- 
cause the movement for world order in America is primarily concerned 
with the role of our own country in international relations. By com- 
mon consent this has been recognized as a corporate task of the 
churches, because it is obvious that if public action is to be effectively 
influenced it is imperative that a common philosophy and a common 
program be developed. That can only be done through corporate ac- 
tion. Furthermore, it is perhaps also obvious that relationships with 
public bodies can most satisfactorily be carried out through the de- 
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velopment of a sustained program by a single agency representing the 
churches. | 

But the approach to world order has been viewed as a corporate task 
of the churches only within limits. While the policy-forming aspect of 
the work has been carried out, in part, corporately, the implementa- 
tion of the program by and large has been put into effect in the 
churches denominationally. Thus the Methodists had their Bishops’ 
Crusade; the Congregationalists, their Mayflower Pact; the Presbyte- 
rians, their World Order Movement; etc. All were carried out at differ- 
ent periods so far as the local community was concerned. Study and ac- 
tion on the problems of the peace, with some important exceptions, 
have been carried out in water-tight denominational compartments. 

In spite of this, the movement for world order, we have reason to 
know, has vitally affected national decisions so far made. But it is not 
entirely clear to me whether it can be said that the movement is in fact 
a corporate ministry of the churches. Nationally it is; but locally, in the 
actual community where the people live, it is not. If it be true that 
“nothing is real until it is local,” then Iam afraid that our world order 
movement is doomed to crumble in any real crisis because it is not 
grounded on the realities of the situation. What I mean to say is that the 
average Christian in the local community is still very little aware of his 
responsibilities as a Christian citizen in the matter of world order. 
(Only twenty-five are in the estimate of one denominational executive 
based on polls taken in public meetings.) The movement has lacked 
momentum because it has been broken up into compartments when it 
reached the local community. For example, the Christian Mission on 
World Order carried out by the Federal Council’s Commission 
unitedly in one hundred cities commanded, in general, smaller gather- 
ings than responded to the single denominational program of the 
Methodist Bishops’ Crusade. Why this is and what the remedy for it is, 
I must leave others to answer; but I am convinced that we shall con- 
tinue to be comparatively ineffective in efforts of this kind until we 
really do make such tasks as the movement for world order a corporate 
task of the churches. 

Corporate action on the part of the churches is demanded by the so- 
cial situation today as it never was before. Whether we like it or not, we 
are developing mass societies — societies which think and move as 
units. Government is becoming welfare government, affecting vitally 
and corporately the life of the whole people. The church must preserve 
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the value of the local unit, the small social group which, resisting this 
centralizing tendency, may keep alive the values which can only be pre- 
served through fellowship in the small coherent units. But at the same 
time, it must have its corporate organs for affecting community in its 
totality. Society has developed far beyond the family or clan principle 
_ of organization. Feudalism disappeared with the birth of the modern 
nation, and the nation has now further developed into a strongly co- 
herent unit with totalitarian aspects in all countries. But our churches 
are still organized on the principle of feudalism with its clans and clan 
loyalties superseding and in many cases excluding the larger loyalties. 
It is not unreasonable to expect that we shall be condemned to a wan- 
ing influence if we persist in maintaining the feudalism of a clan so- 
ciety in an age when the community at large is organized on a unitary, — 
and too often a totalitarian basis? The church must become as cohesive 
as the state if it is to function in the modern age. 


WHAT JESUS THOUGHT ABOUT 
HIMSELF 


Bye LU LYERS Eis DRoas BON 


NE of the most vindictively bitter questions ever asked Jesus 

is recorded in John’s gospel, ““Whom makest thou thyself?” 

(John 8:53) A twentieth-century translation would certainly 
be, “Who do you think you are?”’ We cannot go exhaustively into this 
whole problem of what Jesus thought about himself or that would in- 

volve a volume, but a general survey helps us to orient our thinking. 

~ Modern psychology has given us the two terms, introvert and extro- 
vert, to express the different types of human nature, one looking in 
upon itself and the other more concerned with the external world. This 
whole new viewpoint in its relationship to the personality of Jesus of 
Nazareth needs to be explored. A more comprehensive understanding 
of our Lord’s personality will certainly be the outcome. It is rather re- 
markable in the light of the problem involved that John’s gospel and its 
relation to the Synoptics have not occasioned such an investigation be- 
fore now; for the two reveal strikingly different mental qualities. Is it 
too much to venture that the solution of the Johannine problem will 
be found, not in the denial of the essential accuracy of St. John’s ac- 
count as over against that of the Synoptics, but in the recognition that 
by and large the Synoptics give us the side of our Lord’s nature which 
we would term extrovert — his gracious deeds and his wonderful 
words — whereas in St. John’s gospel we have the mystical, introvert 
aspect of the nature of Jesus? If Peter with his own typically extrovert 
nature is responsible for a major source of our material in Mark and 
consequently in the Synoptics, he would of course give far more atten- 
tion to this phase of our Lord’s personality.t On the other hand all that 
we know of St. John, or the beloved disciple, leads us to believe that his 
was a highly mystical type of mind. It was John who could appreciate 
the introvert qualities in our Lord’s nature and it is John who has given 
us insights into our Lord’s inmost heart which also must have been 
highly mystical. Jesus’ Messianic consciousness finds its source in the 
introvert qualities of his mind. 
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I 


The modern denial of messianic consciousness has stemmed from 
two able scholars: Guignebert and Bultmann.? On the other hand 
Goguel and Dibelius who are just as able have come to the opposite 
conclusions.’ C. T. Craig is unquestionably correct when he says, “I be- 
lieve that in each case the form of religious faith held by the scholar was 
contributory to the decision made.” Craig’s own testimony in summing 
up a fine study is: “It seems to me that the evidence points to the fact 
that it was not the early Christians who first believed that the person of 
Jesus was central in God’s deliverance. It is a belief which goes back in 
some form to the Master himself.’”’* The author is indebted to H. E. 
Dana for calling his attention to the following interesting evidence that 
Jesus’ mind kept on concerning itself with the Messianic concept. After 
his question, “Whose son is the Messiah?’ when the scribes replied, 
“David's son,” he pointedly rejoined, “Then why does David call him 
Lord?” C. J. Cadoux in his Historic Mission of Jesus lends his great 
weight to this understanding as he says, “The great number of modern 
scholars are therefore unquestionably right in believing his Messianic 
claim to be a historic reality.’* A quotation from Goguel is in order, 
“External circumstances alone do not explain how it was that Jesus 
came to place his own person in the very center of the gospel. . . . The 
link thus established between the Son of Man and Jesus implies, even if 
it does not directly state it, the feeling that Jesus knows that he is the 
Messiah for whom men are waiting.” Klausner’s strong statement 
should be conclusive, “Ex nihilo nihil fit: When we see that Jesus’ Mes- 
sianic claims became a fundamental principle of Christianity soon 
after his conviction, this is a standing proof that even in his lifetime 
Jesus regarded himself as Messiah.’”* 


II 


The gospel records state that Jesus grew in knowledge and wisdom. 
This is a clear indication that there was development in his own think- 
ing, which is certainly what we would expect; yet from the very begin- 
ning of his public ministry, certainly from the baptism and temptation, 
Jesus in his own innermost consciousness thought of himself as the Mes- 
siah in some sense. He uses the terms Son of God (Luke 4:3, 9 Q) or 
Messiah (Mark 1:11). Bowman argues that three events: “The baptism 
in Mark, the rejection from the synagogue in L, and the reply to the 
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Baptist in Q . . . taken together constitute irresistible testimony to 
Jesus’ understanding of the Father’s will for him in line with the por- 
trait of the Suffering Servant.’’’ Klausner says that Jesus considered 
himself the Messiah from the very moment of his baptism.* Jesus’ own 
concept did develop but he had it in embryo right from the beginning. 
As Floyd Filson shows, when Jesus identified John as the Elijah to come 
he revealed that in his own mind he himself was the expected Messiah.° 

The designation ‘Son of Man” is unquestionably Messianic as Ru- 
dolph Otto has shown conclusively in his monumental work, The 
Kingdom of God and the Son of Man. He is joined in this position by 
George Foote Moore, Dalman, Goguel and ‘T. W. Manson.” The new 
element that Jesus added to the Messianic concept — and an element 
which likely grew in his own consciousness as he was frustrated in not 
having his message of the Kingdom accepted by the religious leaders — 
is that of the Suffering Messiah. ‘He believed that he was the Messiah 
because he had to suffer. ‘This is the great paradox, the great originality 
of his gospel.”"? ‘That this is a part of the original tradition is beyond 
doubt. No Jew in his day had ever heard of a messiah who would have 
to suffer, consequently this view could not have been applied to Jesus | 
from the outside.” ‘This concept of the Suffering Messiah was com- 
pletely new and to it was added the idea of redemption. “For the first 
time in Israel’s history a genuine redemptive concept had emerged.’’** 
Wheeler Robinson likewise adds, “It is no exaggeration to say that this 
is the most original and daring of all the characteristic features of the 
teaching of Jesus.’ 

The final proof for faith that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah, the 
Son of Man, the Son of God, is established by the resurrection; but this 
in turn is bound up with the crucifixion. Otto is correct in saying, “He 
was crucified as a Messianic claimant. Without the Messianic claim the © 
crucifixion of Christ is meaningless. The fact that he was crucified 
proves that he did not want to clear himself of the suspicion of being 
claimant to Messiahship and therefore that he confirmed this claim be- 
fore the procurator.’*® It was not the resurrection that caused the dis- 
ciples to believe that Jesus was the Messiah but it was an amazing con- 
firmation of a previous conviction. The disciples “could scarcely have 
believed that Jesus was Messiah after the resurrection unless they had 
already believed it, in some sense, before that event — the resurrection 
came as a divine confirmation of this belief.’’® 
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It is now held by the vast majority of scholars that the early church, 
the Christian community which preserved the life and words of our 
Lord, could never have developed the Messianic concept as we have it 
_ recorded apart from the actuality in the heart and mind of Jesus him- 
self. ‘he church from the beginning believed that Jesus was the Christ, 
the son of the living God. From the beginning and in the very earliest 
records we have this Messianic conviction. H. D. A. Major says, “The 
Messianic conviction of Jesus is enshrined as strongly and clearly in Q 
(the earliest of our literary sources) as it is in John (the latest of our 
canonical gospels).’’*” That such a belief is vital to Christian faith is cer- 
tain, for the Christian church cannot continue to hold views about 
Jesus which he did not know to be true about himself. 


IV 


Moreover, as Ernest Findlay Scott writes, 


The Messianic consciousness of Jesus was . . . unique. For one thing, in his 
apprehension of God there was a clearness and intensity to which we can find no 
parallel. . . . In Jesus’ knowledge of God there is also a quality which we do not 
find in any other. . . . The claim to be Messiah was only the formal expression of 
a consciousness which must have been present in him from the first. He knew that 
. . . he had a unique right to speak for God. . . . He was Messiah in the same 
sense that he not only proclaimed the kingdom but did also insure its coming.1® 


Can the matter be put more strongly than it was by Mr. Montefiore? 


The Messianic consciousness is enough with the Messianic claim. And that this 
consciousness and claim is historic, that the one was really felt and the other 
actually put forward, cannot thinkingly be contested. Jesus . . . did believe that 
He stood in some special relation of preeminence and dignity toward the divine 
Father. . . . It was [otherwise] impossible for him to have taken the great, the 
severing step — severing him, I mean, from the purest Jewish tradition — and to 
have said not only, “Believe in God,” but also, “Believe in me.”?® 


He could not fully proclaim what he thought about himself until a 
whole body of related truth had been drilled into the disciples who 
were to carry on his message, lest his whole mission should prematurely 
be brought to an end. Modern scholars are recognizing that this Mes- 
sianic consciousness of Jesus is one that is central to his life. It was a con- 
sciousness that was unique. The clear and intense apprehension of God 
has no parallel. There is likewise a quality about this knowledge of 
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God which was present from the first. His consciousness of being Mes- 
siah was shown not only in his proclaiming the Kingdom but doing 
everything possible to insure its coming. He forever tied his own faith 
in God witha faith in himself. “Believe in God . . . believe also in me” 
— these words would have been the utmost arrogance apart from the 
whole Messianic concept taught by the Old Testament and believed 
implicitly and passionately by all first century Jews. The Messiah was 
to come and he was to stand in a special relation to God. Jesus put into 
the word “Messiah” meaning of an ethical and spiritual nature which 
it had not had. He was opposed not because the Messiah was to be 
unique — this was taken for granted — but because he, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, claimed to be that Messiah. 


Vv 


In referring to himself as Messiah, Jesus used the somewhat ambigu- 
ous term “Son of Man,” a Messianic title which dated from the Macca- 
baean period. It was not as specifically Messianic as some others, yet it 
combined the apocalyptic view with the concept of the Suffering Ser- 
vant given to us by Isaiah. H. R. Charles is possibly on the right path 
when he interprets the Synoptic use of the phrase as involving “‘a com- 
bination of two contrasted ideas — the transcendent conception of 
apocalyptic and the deutero-Isaianic ideal of Yahweh’s Suffering Ser- 
vant.” Jesus also used the term “Son of David” which is definitely 
Messianic. 

Regarding the title “Son of God,” Christian faith has come to think 
of this term as being the peculiarly correct Messianic appellation. Jesus 
possessed a deep sense of Sonship and of unique Sonship. Sonship is not 
only ethical but completely personal. There is a unity of spirit with his 
heavenly Father. Though lord of heaven and earth Jesus rejoices in 
union with his Father. The authority of Jesus is derived but it is none 
the less authority. It is rightfully his because of his consciousness of 
union with his Father.** Moffatt says, 


Jesus’ prophetic spirit was more than prophetic; it was what, for lack of a better 
term we may call Messianic, and in the gospels this self-consciousness is explained 
as one of Sonship to God in a special sense. . . . Jesus believed in himself as no 
prophet had ever done. . . . Whatever Christ was, He was more than a prophet, 
as Spinoza frankly allowed. . . . What He was believed to be, He had believed 
himself to be—and more. . . . Jesus showed men what He might become, by 
revealing God as he is; He did so by becoming man himself.22 
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There is a consciousness of a distinct relation that Jesus possesses to 
God the Father that is absolutely fundamental in the New Testament 
conception of Jesus Christ. Troeltsch points out the alternatives: we 
either have to assume that it was hallucination of a religious character 
_or be willing to see such a unique relationship to God as to constitute 
_an influx from the supra-sensual world. This is no argumentative alter- 
native. ‘This is quite evident to anyone who knows Jesus personally or 
has been at all moved by the power of his life.” 


VI 


‘The Messianic consciousness of Jesus included the highly practical 
matter of redemption. Jesus placed redemption at the heart of his 
whole ministry, “I came not to call the righteous but sinners to repent- 
ance” (Mark 2:17). This redemptive note reaches its climax in the post- 
resurrection appearances. Luke tells us that Jesus said, ““O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken! Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory?” (Luke 
24:25-6) Dr. Moffatt in commenting on this passage remarks, 


Historically there does not seem to be any valid reason why such a conception 
should not have been in the mind of Jesus himself. That contemporary Jews did 
not apply the “Suffering Servant” idea to the Messiah is not a sufficient reason for 
denying that it could have occurred to Jesus, unless we arbitrarily limit his origi- 
nality and independence of insight. If it entered the mind of the primitive dis- 
ciples, why should it not have been possible for him to interpret this supreme pre- 
diction as an anticipation of his own vocation? Does it not explain, as nothing 
else does, his allusions to his own sufferings as an essential part of the service he 
was rendering to God and manp*4 


Jesus came to establish a new covenant. He certainly had in mind 
Jeremiah’s promise of the new covenant. ‘The old Israelitic covenant 
with Yahweh was a covenant with the race. The new covenant Jesus 
came to establish is one with the individual. The revival of race con- 
sciousness in our day is of the old covenant which long since has been 
superseded. Racism or hyper-nationalism is of the past, not of the fu- 
ture. In the new covenant the individual, infinitely precious, is the one 
for whom Christ died. The new covenant is to establish God’s law in 
men’s hearts, giving them not a heart of stone but a heart of flesh (Eze- 
kiel 36:26). 

Redemption and forgiveness of sin through the death of Christ was 
the heart of early Christian preaching. New Testament theology is 
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“Christ died for our sins according to the scripture”’ (I Corinthians 
15:3). The New Testament teaches that this redemption was an out- 
growth of Christ’s voluntary sacrifice of himself on Calvary and that it 
provides forgiveness. This redemption of the individual through faith 
in Christ, when it is actually believed and definitely lived, projects 
Christ’s type of life into the world. Paul phrased it in unforgettable 
language, “Nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
(Galatians 2:20) Whatever else Jesus taught about God and about man 
he clearly identified himself with both. The poet, Mary Tatlow, has 
caught both viewpoints: 


Men overlooked a baby’s birth 
When love unnoticed came to earth; 
And later, seeking in the skies, 
Passed by a man in workman’s guise. 
And only children paused to stare 
While God Incarnate made a chair. 


Vil 


As the Messiah, Jesus felt that he had come to usher in the Messianic 
age. When John the Baptist sent from the fortress of Machaerus and 
asked, ““Are you the Messiah or look we for another?” Jesus replied: 
“Tell John what you see and what you hear.’’ He went on to quote 
Isaiah and to imply that there was an entirely new day, an entirely new 
era that he was ushering in: “The blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up and the poor have the gospel preached to them.” (Mark 11:5) This 
was the text of Jesus for the Messianic age which he considered that he 
had already inaugurated. ‘There is to be new vision: “The blind re- 
ceived their sight.” 

In the Messianic age there is to be new activity: ““The lame walk.” On 
more than one occasion Jesus made it possible for those once lame to 
leap for joy. ‘They are again to become part of the productive commu- » 
nity. ‘There is likewise to be new health in this Messianic age: “The 
lepers are cleansed.” Leprosy in that day was considered to be the result 
of some dire sin. As Jesus healed the physical leper, so through faith in 
him is the leprosy of sin to be conquered. 

In this glorious age of faith in the Messiah there are to be new words: 
“And the deaf hear.” Jesus did unstop deaf ears but his far greater serv- 
ice was opening the ears of perfectly normal men to eternal truth. It was 
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Jesus who made men to understand that God really is our Heavenly 
Father. ‘The words of life that issued from him are authentic. They 
bear a self-authenticating authority, the authority of righteousness and 
ofa life dedicated wholly to his fellows. 
_ The supreme gift that Jesus came to bring to men was that of new 
life: “The dead are raised up.” His whole message and ministry was 
built around this concept of the new birth, the new life wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness. 

Finally Jesus said to the disciples of John: “And the poor have the 
gospel preached unto them.” The wealthy and the powerful could al- 
ways have the truth. They could buy books and go to universities, but 
now the poor and the weak are to have their opportunity. It was not 
that Jesus was exhibiting class consciousness here, for he had many 
friends among the wealthy and even among the powerful; but by his 
emphasis Jesus is simply saying that his message is for all classes. 

‘The blind receive their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the poor have 
the gospel preached to them.” 
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CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S LAST BOOK 


Tue Cyurcu Looxs Forwarp, by WILLIAM TEMPLE. T he Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.00. 
HIS is not a great book but it is a useful one; and both qualities are due 
to the fact that it consists of public addresses, many of them obviously 
delivered extempore and reprinted just as the stenographer. took them 
down. Consequently there is neither the compactness of style, the detailed 
development of an argument, nor the investigation of subtle philosophical 
and theological questions, which one finds in, for example, C hrist the Truth 
or Nature, Man and God. Consequently, also, the Archbishop’s fundamental 
convictions are stated over and again with extreme clarity, and their inter- 
relatedness made unmistakable. An address on Christianity’s judgment 
upon the contemporary economic order leads naturally into a penetrating 
and moving description of the essential action of the service of Holy Com- 
munion (p. 118). 

The addresses fall into several groups according to their subject matter: 
Christian unity, education, the political and economic structure of society, 
sex morality, the treatment of Germany after the war, Christmas and Good — 
Friday. Through all of them run these theses: the Church has the responsi- 
bility of appraising from the perspective of Christian faith the corporate 
structure of society as well as the behavior of people in any given social or- 
ganization; the criteria of its judgment are whether the structure forwards 
or hinders the fullest possible development of persons in the widest possible — 
fellowship; Christians are responsible for working for the best possible solu- 
tion of bad situations which existing circumstances allow; they can neither 
judge aright nor work effectively unless their vision is constantly corrected 
by the contemplation of Christ and their strength renewed by communion 
with him; the influence of Christianity will be under an insuperable handi- 
cap until the churches unite. 

This book makes one appreciate Dr. Temple’s constant subjection of his 
great abilities to the judgment and service of Christ, the range and accuracy 
of his knowledge, his common sense, his forthrightness, his humor. The 
common sense and the humor are both illustrated in a few sentences ending 
a paragraph on right perspective. 


The object of a game is the game: there is nothing beyond it. When you begin 
looking for something beyond it, then you are ruining it. The reason why I gave 
up golf was that I began to wonder why I should care whether the ball went into 
the hole or not. It generally didn’t. Well, once you begin to question, the game is 
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ruined. You have got to take it mystically, or not at all; for it is an end in itself. 


(Pp. 124) 


There are other Christian leaders with as much learning and as lucid a 
_ style as Dr. Temple, as forthright in their judgments upon our society, our 
church and our private lives, as convincedly Christian and orthodox in their 
— outlook, as wise. But I know of none who so combines all these qualities and 
adds to them so transparent, though rarely mentioned, a personal commun- 
ion with Christ. The mystical element in his religion makes him more per- 
suasive to me than anyone else. 
| A. C. ZABRISKIE 


INTUITION AND ILLUMINATION WITHOUT 
ORGANIZATION 


MEN AND SAINTs, by CHARLES PkGuY, edited by JULIAN GREEN. Pantheon Books, 
Inc., $2.75. 
HARLES PEGUY has been dead for thirty years. He was a French offi- 

4 cer who was killed in the First World War. He is a writer who to some 
has become almost symbolical of the inner and permanent spirit of France. 
He travelled all the distance from atheism to devout churchmanship. Some 
of his most characteristic poems contain long speeches put into the mouth of 
God, speeches which combine a kind of shrewd and human peasant wisdom 
with some of the dignity of the Eternal. ‘The tragedy of the Dreyfus Case 
moved him profoundly, and he spoke out with complete vigor and courage 
at critical points in the discussion. 

The English reader who wishes to become acquainted with Péguy should 
begin with the book Basic Verities, published by the Pantheon Press a few 
years ago. The new volume, Men and Saints, deserves a most cordial wel- 
come. In the cultural sense Charles Péguy is an eager humanist. In the essay 
“Humanity Takes Leave,” he says: “During centuries great and powerful 
philosophies have battled for and against Greek culture, that is, for and 
against one of the essential cultures of humanity.” He is clear that one’s life 
must be based upon profound beliefs as to the nature of reality. “Everyone 
has a system of metaphysics,” he says. “Otherwise one does not exist.” He 
himself finds this reality deeply imbedded in the central beliefs of the Chris- 
tian Church. He is profoundly disturbed by the fact that “all that we have 
upheld, all that we have defended, falls back day by day before an increasing 
barbarism and decay of culture, before the invasion of political and social 
corruption.” He fears too great versatility, and this fear he expresses when 
he says of Jaurés: “A man who is so gifted for the explanation of everything 
is ripe for all surrenders.” The Old France he loves with the deepest sort of 
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devotion, and writes of Joan of Arc with a deep and noble passion. His poem 
“France Must Go On” is good reading for one who is not a Frenchman. It is 
good reading not only because it shows devotion to France but because it re- 
veals something worthy of the greatest devotion. His writing is full of quick 
returns to those intuitions which are most deeply related to the central ex- 
periences of life, and often flashes with an illumination which comes from 
an almost disconcerting simplicity. He did not organize his thought thor- 
oughly but he did see many matters with almost startling clarity, and often 


he expresses his insights with singular beauty. 
Lynn Haro_p HouGH 


WHAT THE MINISTER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE SACRAMENTS 


Tue CurisTIAN SACRAMENTS: A SouRCE Book For Ministers, by HucH THoM- 
son Kerr. The Westminster Press, $2.00. 

We are witnessing today a renewed interest in the sacraments. ‘This is 

due in part to the new emphasis on the Church and in part to the pass- 

ing of rationalism and the return to faith in the superrational. So Dr. Kerr 

asserts in the opening of his book, and he quotes Karl Barth as saying that 

there is ‘a connection between the neglect of the Sacrament and Protestant- 
ism’s becoming Modernist.”’ 

The purpose of this little volume is to feed this new interest in the sacra- 
ments by interpreting them from the New Testament point of view and set- 
ting them in their proper place in the Christian tradition. There is not the 
slightest provocation to controversy and no effort “to travel the difficult path 
of critical scholarship.” ‘The book is planned primarily for the needs of the 
parish minister. It abounds in suggestions for preaching, teaching, worship- 
ping, and pastoral calling. 

There are two chapters on the general significance of the sacraments, four 
on baptism, four on the Lord’s Supper, one on catechization, one on preach- 
ing, and a final one on intercommunion. On every point the author uses the 
historical approach. His own view is not concealed, for there is much em- 
phasis upon the idea of covenants and seals; but all the main views of the 
sacraments are presented as objectively as could be expected in a volume of 
such brief compass and such practical purpose. The several viewpoints are 
presented in quotation and carefully documented. 

In discussing the origin of the sacraments our author says: ‘““The opinion 
is gaining ground that, instead of the mystery religions’ influencing the 
teaching and language of the New Testament, it is more likely that the pres- 
tige of the Christian faith influenced the ritual of the pagan mysteries” (p. 
41). In arguing the case for infant baptism he declares: “Baptism is not the 
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act of the minister or of the parents, but is the act of God working in and 
through the Church ordinance. . . . The acceptanice of the obligations im- 
plied in infant baptism, on the ner both of parents and of the Christian 
Church, would go far toward solving the problem of religious education of 
children and youth’ (p. 70 f.). He presents many practical suggestions for the 
improvement of catechization. In the Lord’s Supper he finds the Real Pres- 
ence not in the elements nor in any one part of the ordinance but in all that 
is said and done; that is, in the Sacrament as a whole. In good Westminster 
style he makes both the faith of the recipient and the action of the Holy 
Spirit essential to the sacramental quality of the ordinance. He would move 
in the direction of more frequent celebration and better integration with 
other services of worship. And he pleads for more preaching on the sacra- 
ments. 

The final chapter, “Is Intercommunion Possible?” is a summary of the 
article which Dr. Kerr presented in the Summer number of CHRISTENDOM, 
1942, as chairman of the commission appointed in America to study the sub- 
ject of intercommunion in relation to the ecumenical movement. 

This book ought to help the active pastor to enrich the worship of his con- 
gregation, to bring them to a clearer understanding and a more worthy cele- 
bration of the sacraments, and so to deepen their spiritual lives. 

ABDEL Ross WENTZ 


FROM COAL MINER TO THEOLOGIAN 


DANIEL EVANs: ‘TEACHER, PREACHER, ‘THEOLOGIAN. Edited by RAYMOND CAL- 
KInS. Pilgrim Press, $2.00. 

N the year of our Lord 1873 a sturdy little lad, hardly seven years old, the 

son of Welsh immigrants, went to work as a breaker boy in a Pennsyl- 
vania coal mine. It was his duty to sit at the end of a chute fed by screens 
from the breaker above, holding back the coal with his feet, while he picked 
out the slate. A ten-hour day spent in this contribution to the comfort of his 
fellow-citizens yielded him thirty-five cents. Therefore Evans was never 
thereafter wholly persuaded of the unjust and tragic lot of “capital.” In the 
year 1910 he was inducted as Abbot Professor of Christian Theology at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, a successor of some of the most distinguished 
theologians whom America has known, and a colleague of Fitch, Platner, 
Hinks, Ryder, and Arnold. The story is that of the ever-renewed romance of 
America, a revindication of the Land of Promise. 

The bulk of the book in hand is Evans’ own autobiography, written in the 
first instance for his family and immediate friends. In these central 120 pages 
there is, therefore, no false modesty, no concealment, no literary artifice. 
The tale is told in simple and forthright manner. In addition to the inti- 
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mate narrative, one of Evans’ sermons and two significant addresses are in- 
cluded. The volume is prefaced and concluded by tributes from Raymond 
Calkins, Frederick H. Page, Vaughan Dabney, and Nels Ferré, who was 
Evans’ favorite disciple in his latter years and is now his successor in the Ab- 
bot chair. These tributes, like the autobiography itself, are intimate, but 
allow themselves an element of generous praise which a proper modesty de- 
nied their subject. They deal with his distinction as a teacher, a preacher 
and a theologian — for Evans was a man of parts. 

The.heart of every American is supposed to vibrate to the iron string of 
self-reliance. Evans would have wished to add to this familiar axiom the 
need of a prior trust in God. But with God’s help he came far in one human 
lifetime. His theological speculations and his idealism never cost him the 
feeling for stern realism which is written into the twenty pages which de- 
scribe his life in the mines for over ten years. All men may be, theoretically, 
born free and equal but a mine has its hierarchies and its occupational 
emanations. He learned there to know men for what they were, and he never 
forgot that lesson. He “knew what was in man.” 

His formal education began when he was eighteen. He was avid for learn- 
ing and industrious. Bangor Seminary and Bowdoin College followed 
sooner rather than later, then graduate study at Andover. Two Congrega- 
tional pastorates in Massachusetts claimed him from 1901 to 1910. There- 
after his professional life was identified with Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, with the Andover Harvard Theological School and with the Andover 
Newton Theological School. As these several titles suggest he followed An- 
dover through its varying fortunes over the last thirty-five years, and much 
of his most useful work was devoted to the rebirth of the Seminary in its 
present form. 

Evans never wrote much. It is a pity that he did not write more. Unlike 
some of his colleagues he was not deterred by impossible counsels of perfec- 
tion; rather, he was too busy reading and teaching ever to take time to write. 
Indeed, this may have been with him a deliberate preference. Ten years in 
the parish ministry had given him a feeling for the pastorate, and his rela- 
tion to his students was always pastoral rather than professorial. The gen- 
erations of men he taught are his epistles, scattered through our churches. 
Apparently he wished it so, and chose it so. His suggestions for book pur- 
chases in the libraries of the institutions he served were always a cause for 
mild amusement. He not only exhausted the fresh offerings in his own field, 
he poached on all other territories as well. And yet many books — and these 
with his students and friends were his life — did not make him bookish. 
Memories of his hard youth kept him near to primal needs and emotions, 
and to the stern realities of human life. He kept the upper reaches of theo- 
logical speculation in touch with the lower depths of bare human subsist- 
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ence as he had known it in the coal mines. He was, therefore, socially 
minded, progressive, and when occasion required politically courageous. 
He was in these respects a foe of all academic isolationists who live in ivory 
towers, and a true son of the prophets, a man of God speaking direct to the 
world of personal conduct and social affairs. 

W. L. SPERRY 


‘THE APPRECIATION OF THE BIBLE 


THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON REApER, by Mary ELLEN Cuase. The Macmillan 
Co., $2.50. 
HIS is an excellent book for its intended public, if what the common 
reader chiefly wants from the Bible is enjoyment of its matchless litera- 
ture; for he will surely catch the contagious enthusiasm of the well-known 
~ author and professor of English Literature at Smith College. The Bible, she 
tells us, is the book in which she has taken more delight than in any other 
that she knows. One will be intrigued by her well-chosen quotations and apt 
comparisons of Biblical passages to the works of famous writers ranging 
from Homer to T. S. Eliot. He will be helped to place the Hebrew literature 
in its proper setting by a remarkably lucid and readable chapter on the his- 
tory of the Hebrews and be enabled to appreciate both writings and people 
by a chapter on racial and literary characteristics. He will gain some ac- 
quaintance with scholarly views on such matters as dates, purposes and au- 
thorship of the scriptural writings, without any technical details or long- 
drawn-out arguments. Another result will doubtless be an enhanced appre- 
ciation of the Bible’s religious worth, for Miss Chase is very responsive to the 
spiritual fervor and intensity of the Hebrew writers. Probably there is no 
other volume the perusal of which would enable one to gain all this so easily 
and pleasurably. 

But the question keeps recurring, Is it alone this vivid portrayal of human 
characteristics, these lofty conceptions of human behavior, this simplicity 
and charm of diction, which have made the Bible the “book of books” 
through the centuries to the common person? Miss Chase’s volume is a de- 
lightful account of the human record, but of the Bible as a divine revelation, 
of its portrayal of the plan of God working out through the centuries, of the 
significance to the world of the person and work of Jesus Christ, there is 
hardly a hint. One would like to recommend that the reader continue his 
quest with such a book as H. H. Rowley’s The Relevance of the Bible. 

Naturally in a book of selections such as this an author’s own preferences 
stand out. The New Testament is given only fifty-six of Miss Chase’s three 
hundred and fourteen pages. Of the four gospels she deals with Luke alone, 
and continues with Acts, Paul’s Epistles and Revelation. In the Old Testa- 
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ment, Nahum and Trito-Isaiah are included in the chapter on the Great 
Prophets, though “unattractive” Ezekiel is omitted. Deuteronomy is left out 
as “completely unnecessary for the common reader” though Joshua and 
Samson are discussed. The fictional, poetical and wisdom literature is dealt 
with enthusiastically, but the apocalyptic seems not fully appreciated. In a 
long chapter on its history and value, unqualified approval is given to the 
King James version, and modern translations are recommended only for 
scholars. Many would hold different opinions at these and other points; but 
the last word must be one of gratitude to Miss Chase for this book, which will 
surely prove an Open Sesame to the Bible’s literature for hosts of readers. 
MuRIEL STREIBERT CURTIS 


PAUL THE APOSTLE, ELABORATOR NOT 
PERVER TER 


ACCORDING To PAUL, by HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75. 


HIS study of St. Paul by Harris Franklin Rall, professor of systematic 

theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, and well-known scholar in his 
field, is at once a compendious and compact survey of the great Apostle’s de- 
velopment of the Christian religion in the Greco-Roman Empire. “The 
purpose of the study,” as stated in the Epilogue, “is a double one: to inquire 
historically as to Paul’s interpretation of Christianity, to ask critically as to 
the validity of its teaching and its value for us today.”’ The answer to these 
two queries unites “two interests, the historical and the theological.” To 
sharpen the issue thus presented, the author sets his conclusions over against 
“the sweeping charge that is constantly made against Paul,” that he is not “a 
loyal follower” nor a fair interpreter of Jesus, “but an innovator,” the 
“elaborator of a system that has been known as Christianity, substituting a 
“religion about Jesus for a religion of Jesus,” and drawing chiefly upon the 
Greek mystery cults with their sacramental salvation, and Jewish “legalism 
and sacrificial system” (Epilogue). The book gives St. Paul due credit for 
elaborating the religion of Jesus Christ without departing from the funda- 
mental principles of its Founder. 

The balance here indicated enters into all the discussions of the volume. 
While the author frequently states both sides of a question, he does not come 
to rest at either extreme of a solution, but seeks and finds his truth some- 
where between the limits. In general he finds solutions by rejecting a static 
view of religion, by discarding the notion that Christianity is a set of duties 
enjoined by fixed laws, and by asserting that it consists essentially in a vital 
faith ina Living God who throughout all ages has wrought both in the indi- 
vidual and in society through all human cultures, to work out his purpose 
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for the good of men. In this age-long program the author discovers the cen- 
tral dynamic of Christianity. He identifies it with ‘“‘salvation,” and around 
this focal point, where God’s grace meets man’s response, he builds his treat- 
ment. In this cosmic drama, God, Christ and the Spirit play the initiating 
roles, and to them man responds in the Church, and in ethics, personal and 
_ social. Compendious as the plan is, each item is treated concisely and de- 
cisively, briefly but satisfactorily. 

God's saving work going on in all ages and among all peoples, comes to a 
focus and climax, according to St. Paul, in the person and life of Jesus Christ. 
His Spirit continues to live and work in the Church and in the Kingdom of 
God. The process is not legalistic, sacramental, nor mystical. It is a vital, 
dynamic development, describable alone in terms of human thinking, feel- 
ing and willing in response to God’s overtures. Its aim, as St. Paul so clearly 
sees, is to aid men in their striving toward moral perfection in a perfect so- 
ciety. But at the same time he is equally cognizant of many sins in the saints 
and faults in the Church, both interwoven in this vast movement toward the 
moral perfection found in God and manifested in Jesus Christ. 

St. Paul views such a salvation as a cosmic process. It begins at a specific 
time in each Christian (Ephesians 2:7, 8), continues in the present as a co- 
operative enterprise of God and man (Philippians 2:12, 13), and will con- 
tinue to another state (Romans 8:18; cf. I Peter 1:5). It is both individual 
and social. In contrast with previous ages, it emphasizes the value of the hu- 
man being as a real and necessary constituent of the Kingdom, and assumes 
that in order to improve the social arrangements, the members themselves, 
as well as their relations, must be bettered, — following always an Ideal, al- 
ways approachable but never reachable, which acts both as an inspiration to 
effort and asa guide to development. ‘The Ideal empirically realized is God’s 
graving tool for perfecting men. Such a view explains many of the paradoxes 
which St. Paul recognizes in human life, and which the Neo-Kantian-Hege- 
lian-Barthian indulgence in substances leaves, to some extent, unsolved. 

This, in brief, is the picture the volume presents. It is a readable book 
which will bring genuine satisfaction to a present-day mind inquiring afresh 


about the all-absorbing problems of religion. eee Aaa 


AN IDEALIST’S PREFACE TO THEOLOGY 
From SCIENCE To Gop, by Kart Scumipt. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 
HIS book could have a wide influence among religious people today, for 
it communicates a mood of certainty about objective truth and reality 


with a confidence that is almost breath-taking at times. 
Professor Schmidt is concerned with restating the ontological argument 
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for belief in God. He does so, however, in a way that makes his presentation 
distinctive. He is a Platonist in his metaphysical preferences. Accordingly, 
he conceives his problem in terms of a dualism that distinguishes between 
the world of sense and the world of mind; yet he brings these two realms into 
rapport, if not into a necessary interrelationship. This dualism is stated asa 
distinction between the world of reality and the world of actuality. Reality 
is what is objectively presented to minds in common when they attend to in- 
tellectual data, as in the sciences. It is intelligible, though not experience- 
able. Actuality, on the other hand, is the sphere of the subjective life; it is 
experienceable, but not intelligible. Thus we have a clear distinction be- 
tween that which can be apprehended by reason, known, and affirmed as 
reality; and that which is subjectively experienced, felt, and enjoyed as 
actuality. 

On this basis, the author asserts, we may distinguish between fields of dis- 
course. There are problems and meanings, for example, relevant to the 
world of reality; and there are others that are relevant to the world of actu- 
ality. Physics, or physical science, to take one instance, is a universe of mean- 
ing that applies to reality, not actuality. It studies these “‘intelligibles,” dis- 
cerns their operations, knows their laws. What it discerns provides the sci- 
entist with knowledge that is applicable to that science; but there can be no 
inference from knowledge so discerned as to God’s existence. For knowledge 
of God’s existence is possible through religion and through nothing else. It 
is not possible even through ethics, or religious experience, the author con- 
tends; for neither of these fields offers data bearing on religion. ‘They report 
only on human experience. 

This brings us to some interesting distinctions in the author’s view both 
as to the nature of God and the nature of religion. What is God’s nature; 
that is, to what sphere does he belong? Schmidt’s surprising answer is, God is 
not a reality; he is an actuality, a self, a soul, of the realm of spirit. But, he 
adds, God is the creator of reality; that is, his mind is the source of the intel- 
ligible world. Then what of the concrete world, did God create that too? 
No, says Schmidt, the concrete world is but the world of experience ampli- 
fied. For that reason, he believes that the liberal theologian was misled when 
he sought to establish God’s existence by an appeal to experience. Man’s ex- 
ploration of experience leads him farther into man, not toward God. God is 
operative in the concrete world in the sense that the “intelligibles’” known as 
truth, goodness, beauty — the laws of being — enter into all existence. Yet 
his operations will be apprehended, not through examination of experi- 
ence, which can yield only more of man, but through reason, the one instru- 
ment by which man is able to get beyond his sphere of actuality and to have 
concourse with the world of reality. When reason is thus employed to appre- 
hend the operation of God we enter the discourse of religion. 
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Religion is the apprehension of the fact of common objects knowable to 
all minds, which knowledge communicates to us objective truth, beauty, 
goodness, as operative realities. Having come upon these realities, we will 
wonder as to the source of them. The concern as to the source of these reali- 
ties leads us to the hypothesis that they are created by a mind that thinks 
these ‘“‘intelligibles,” thinks them in ways that no human mind can think 
them — that is, without error, without imperfection, without evil. God’s 
existence, therefore, argues the author, is a conviction forced upon us by the 
fact of realities, which physics observes and interprets and whose origin can 
be accounted for in no other way than that God’s mind creates them. 

What does this line of reasoning accomplish for religion, according to the 
author? It places the knowledge of God’s existence upon an objective basis, 
and rescues religion from the vague realm of meaning and argument that at- 
taches to the subjective world of experience. God, himself, remains a mys- 
tery, a spirit whose life and being are in the actual world; but the fact of his 
subjective existence is an “intelligible” which religion, through the use of 
reason, can apprehend and affirm. 

‘This is a clear argument which the rational mind can readily follow. And 
the manner in which Professor Schmidt has presented the argument gives it 
persuasiveness and appeal. The argument rests, however, upon a meta- 
physics that succeeds in keeping these two worlds apart, the world of sense 
and the world of reason. This, I think, is the most stubborn issue in contem- 
porary religious thought. T. S. Eliot once remarked that the difference be- 
tween those who accept and those who deny revelation is the most important 
difference dividing human beings. I am inclined to believe that this episte- 
mological difference is equally decisive. Perhaps it is just another aspect of 
the same difference: those who view mind as being metaphysically different 
from sense perception, and those who view it as being the fruition of sense 
perception. Once you step into the empirical world of thought, where ex- 
perience and thought become interrelated, interfused, interdependent, the 
sharp differentiation between fields of discourse loses some of its point; at 
least the point is dulled to the extent of ceasing to be a shearing edge for 
cutting the metaphysical knot. 

This raises a metaphysical issue, however, which probably has no rele- 
vance here, except as an external criticism. It does, however, mark off the 
bounds within which the book is acceptable and beyond which it is unac- 
ceptable as an argument. 

Viewed within the frame of the author’s own metaphysical presupposi- 
tions, what the author has set forth as a preface to theology seems to me 
sound and persuasive. In fact, I should say that it restates the idealist’s reli- 
gious position with such vigor and clarity that it might well rekindle the 
flame that has been languishing among idealists in recent years. 
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One minor criticism should be mentioned. The book bears the title, 
From Science to God. This seems to me to be misleading, or at least misrep- 
resentative of what the author has set out to say. For the argument of the 
book goes counter to the usual notion that our knowledge of God might arise 
from such facts as the physical sciences make available. Physics, the author ar- 
gues, deals with the world of “intelligibles,” but such knowledge as it gathers 
is relevant only to physics, and to the discourse of physics, not to the dis- 
course of religion. It is through knowledge which the rational mind gleans, 
approaching this objective sphere of reality as it takes cognizance of the 
community of minds and the commonality of insight concerning this world 
of “intelligibles,” that awareness of God’s existence emerges. I suppose one 
could trace this path back to the operations of the sciences; but the route is 
circuitous, not direct. And it misstates the author’s conviction as to the real 


source of religious knowledge. BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


WHAT HAPPENS IN CHURCH 


‘THE GENIus oF Pusiic Worsuip, by CHArLEs H. Hermsatu. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $2.50. 
Wee people stay away from church is not the riddle, but why they go.” 
With this opening statement Dr. Heimsath introduces his valuable 
discussion of public worship in a book intended for the general reader. In 
the concluding chapter he says, “Why people go to church is not the riddle, 
_ but why they stay away.” Thus from the mysterious and intermittent attrac- 
tion of worship he leads the layman toward the enduring and universal 
promise of worship, by helping him to see what happens in corporate wor- 
ship as it has found expression through the ages. . 

To the consideration of his subject, Dr. Heimsath brings a deep “love of 
the Sanctuary,” a varied experience in pastorates in Baptist churches, exten- 
sive reading and study, as well as observations and insights obtained from 
occasional visits to services of worship in Catholic and Protestant churches 
and in Jewish synagogues in various parts of the country. 

The genius of public worship, the author believes, is to be found in the 
nature of worship as ceremonial art. His chief concern, therefore, is with the 
value and importance of the ceremonial art of the church, not alone for the 
individual worshipper, but also for society. He writes convincingly of the 
far-reaching effects of worship in the field of Christian morals and educa- 
tion, of the power of worship to redeem social life, of the “common front” 
which worship can give to faith and to the universal hope of unity; of the 
need for re-establishing worship at the center of the Church; and, finally, of 
“worship which will more adequately voice the aspirations of the modern 
Christian and more universally represent the Gospel in the modern world.” 
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The limitations of the book appear when the author seeks to trace the 


origin and development of early Christian observances and of their historic 
_ differences. Here, I believe, he is often beyond the knowledge of the general 


- 


reader, and beyond the latter’s ability to evaluate the positive and sometimes 
unqualified assertions which reach back into the center of age-old yet still 


vital theological discussions. A number of these statements are certain to be 


- questioned, if not actually protested. 


In the vivid reporting of his initial contacts with forms of worship un- 


_ familiar to him, Dr. Heimsath shows clearly the difficulties—and fascination 


— of a first acquaintance with uncongenial and not easily understood ways. 
While a visit is surely an early step in gaining understanding, the author’s 
method of occasionally ‘“dropping in” seems to have allowed him to remain 
“admittedly an outsider.” The recent experience of a number of women en- 
gaged in a prolonged study of ways of worship and in purposeful visiting has 
indicated that a visit needs to be preceded and supplemented not only by 
individual reading and study, but also by living interpretations from those 
inside, by intimate discussion with them, and by other visits in their com- 
pany. It is then possible to begin to move toward one another on the level of 
our devotional life and to gain a sense of ‘“‘at-homeness” in many forms and 
places of worship. 

‘The omission of such writers as Micklem, Maxwell and Brilioth from the 
author’s bibliography will seem to lay people like myself to reveal a serious 
limitation in the approach to so profound a subject as the “Genius of Public 
Worship.” It may also help to account for an unevenness in sympathy which 
is evident in the reporting of certain services of worship and in the handling 
of certain historic cleavages between Catholics and Protestants. 

Dr. Heimsath hopes to contribute to “the authentic enrichment of wor- 
ship by the people inside, and to a truer evaluation of it by people outside, 
the Christian Church.” The book brings many abiding insights into the 
meaning and functions of public worship as distinguished from private wor- 
ship, and much of its avowed mission will surely be accomplished. 

ELIZABETH SIBLEY STEBBINS 


IS LATIN AMERICA A ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PRESERVE? 


Rewicious Liserty iN Latin America, by GrorcE P. Howarn. Westminster 
Press, $2.00. 

RE Protestant missionaries in Latin America a handicap to our relations 

with those countries? That is a question which has agitated many people 

these last few years. North American Roman Catholics frequently insist that 

it is true. George P. Howard, a Protestant minister and native of Argentina, 
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who has done religious work for many years in Latin America, was con- 
vinced that it was not. So he returned to Latin America, after an extended 
visit to this country, and spent some time interviewing national leaders in 
eight countries — from Peru, the most thoroughly Catholic, to Mexico, the 
most anti-clerical. He talked with statesmen, literary men, lawyers, journal- 
ists, even some Catholic dignitaries, who assured him they welcomed Protes- 
tant missions and wanted religious liberty maintained. Only a very few felt 
that the maintenance of religious unity was essential for national unity. 

Resentment against Protestant work, Dr. Howard thinks, exists “‘almost 
exclusively among the small groups of clerical reactionaries.” He quotes 
both Catholics and non-Catholics as objecting to what Manuel Seoane, a 
well-known Peruvian Catholic now in exile, called “a ‘directed religious 
policy’ which requires that the abundant flow of American functionaries to 
South America should fulfill, if possible, the prerequisite of being Roman 
Catholic.” 

Indeed, Dr. Howard insists that Latin America is not “predominantly 
Catholic.” He points out that “a very large proportion” of the students and 
educated classes are ‘‘traditionally indifferent,” if not hostile to religion. 
The Christianity of the rural classes is ‘almost unrecognizable” because of 
the “admixture of superstitious and pagan practices.” Nor are the working 
classes or the Indians to be regarded as really Christian. The suppression of 
all monastic orders for many years in Costa Rica and of the Jesuits at differ- 
ent times in a number of countries, as well as other restrictions on church 
activities that would be normal in really Catholic countries, likewise argue 
against the thesis. Finally, since the Roman Catholic Church itself sends 
“ever increasing numbers” of missionaries to Latin America, it must surely 
be “‘a legitimate field for Christian missionary activity.” 

The author does not question the fact that Catholic action in Latin 
America is becoming increasingly intolerant. But this is really due to “fear 
of the United States itself,” fear of freedom and “of belief in popular edu- 
cation and democracy.” Resentment against the United States comes mainly 
from political and economic causes, although the bad behavior of some 
North Americans is also a factor. But missionaries actually strengthen mu- 
tual understanding since they “mingle in a friendly way with the peoples 
among whom they live.” 

The most serious problem in Latin America, according to most thought- 
ful Latin Americans, is, the author believes, a spiritual one. He quotes from 
a recent book by Dr. Enrique Molina, a distinguished Catholic educator: 
“The religiousness of Catholics in Hispanic America did not generally have 
that . . . dynamic center which we discovered in the people of North 
America, and it frequently issued in a deliquescent indifference which noth- 
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ing with vital morality has been able to replace.” Protestant missions are 
definitely needed to help fill that need, Dr. Howard is convinced. 
He makes an impressive case for his thesis that a large section of Latin 


American opinion genuinely wants their continuance. 
InEz M. CAvERT 


BIBLICAL LITERALISM AND WAR 


War, PEACE, AND NONRESISTANCE, by Guy F. HErsHBercer. Scottdale, Pa., 
Herald Press, $2.50. 
Ree LES. for whom this book was originally projected as a stu- 
dent manual, have here — in fifteen chapters with over six hundred 
footnotes, fourteen “select bibliographies,” and twelve appendixes (spelling 
as in the book!) —a veritable compendium of history, exegesis, doctrine, 
and practical information concerning every aspect of the life of their unique 
religious group. Beginning with a discussion of “war in human history” it 
comes on down to 1944 with facts and figures of Civilian Public Service 
camps in February of that year. Although much of the book is a summary 
and review of material already in print, a great deal of information is given 
which is not readily available in any other form. 

For those outside the Mennonite communion the great contribution 
made by this book is its delineation of the Mennonite position in regard to 
war and other forms of conflict, together with an outline of the heroic, often 
tragic, experience of that body of Christians, beginning with the Anabaptist 
movement in the early sixteenth century. A subtitle, covering this aspect, 
might well have been, “Biblical nonresistance versus modern pacifism.” 
The emphasis is on the word Biblical and the authority of Scripture undi- 
luted by the findings of critical scholars. 

The Mennonite position as to war stems from a “covenant” theology 
which recognizes war as permitted under the covenant of the Old Testament 
and prohibited under that of the New Testament. A sample of the reasoning 
based on this distinction may be seen in the argument concerning the chil- 
dren of Israel and the Promised Land. It was the will of God that they pos- 
sess that land. They refused to possess it through the way of nonresistance, as 
they ought to have done; so God — since after all it was his will that they 
possess it though they would not do it in his way — exercised his “permissive 
will” that they should take it by force, even though in that act they sinned. 

In the Mennonite view, the reason why one should not participate in war 
—or use any coercive measures, even the coercion of moral force — is be- 
cause it is expressly forbidden by the Scriptures, both Old and New. A Chris- 
tian cannot be an officer of the civil state, unless possibly a medical officer or 
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member of a school board, because it would imply a responsibility for the 
use of coercion. William Penn’s idea of trying to express his pacifist ideals 
through political life is entirely wrong. The social gospel itself is suspect. 


Believers in Biblical nonresistance find the social gospel and the pacifism of 
religious liberalism inadequate, not because they do not contain some fine ideals, 
but because they have a wrong conception of sin, of Christianity, and of the King- 
dom of God. The New Testament sees a great gulf between God and the sinful 
world, a gulf which will continue until the final judgment, for not until then will 
sin be brought to an end. The Kingdom of God which the New Testament speaks 
of is brought into existence only through the supernatural power of God Him- 
self. 


Again, Mennonites are interested in the social problems of the day “but they 
work at them with a different technique, namely through regeneration and 
discipleship, rather than through education and reformation.” 

This position is, of course, “other worldly.” “It is not suggested (in the 
New Testament) that Christians should play any role in the affairs of the 
state. The Sermon on the Mount is not a piece of legislation for a secular 
state in a sinful society; it is a set of principles to govern the members of the 
Kingdom of God; and Jesus said that this kingdom is not of this world, and 
that its members do not fight.” 

In the present war situation, about forty per cent of the men in Civilian 
Public Service are Mennonites. On the whole their camps have been free 
from the conflicts arising from the relationship to secular government — 
and for a good reason. Since Mennonites find no scripture which expressly 
Opposes conscription per se, they have no difficulty in accepting the system 
and co-operating with it so long as they are not called upon to do anything 
which the Bible forbids them. 

The author admits that the validity of this argument will not be accepted 
by those who do not hold the same premise as to scripture interpretation 


but skilfully finds grist for his mill in such writers as Niebuhr, Sorokin, 
Heering and Cadoux! 
PauL Macy 


THE ART IMPULSE IN THE SERVICE OF FAITH 


‘THE ARTs AND RELIGION, by ALBERT Epwarp BaILey, Editor, KENNETH JoHN 
Conant, HENRY AUGUSTINE SMITH, FRED EASTMAN. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.50. 

: "HIS volume, which comprises the Ayer Lectures given at the Colgate- 

Rochester Divinity School in 1943, is a remarkable treasury of informa- 
tion packed into the small space of 170 pages. Both working parson and in- 
telligent layman will find here, most interestingly told and copiously illus- 
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trated, the story of how religion has employed the arts through the long past, 
as well as thrilling insights into how the arts may be employed by the mod- 
ern church to interpret and propagate religion. 

The authors are all well known in their respective fields. Professor Bailey, 
the editor, has given a lifetime to the study and interpretation of religion 
and art. To the present volume he contributes the Introduction and the lec- 
ture on Religion in Painting and Sculpture. Professor Conant, of the Gradu- 
ate School of Design, Harvard University, writes on Religion in Architec- 
ture through the Christian Ages. His treatment culminates with the arrival 
of the Gothic, which he accepts as the acme of monumentality, permanence 
and dramatic composition, with an aesthetic potentiality which answered in 
the Middle Ages and still answers the worshipper’s most constant desires. Dr. 
Smith, whose name for years has stood for the highest ideals for music in the 
American churches, contributes a lecture which is chiefly historical, though 
he concludes with “the practical side of building an empire of church song,” 
in which the objectives and principles to be kept in mind are set forth. Dr. 
Eastman, who, as author and teacher in the field of religious drama, is na- 
tionally known, gives what is perhaps the most startlingly new viewpoint to 
be found in the volume, in his lecture on the Dramatist and the Minister. 
Not stopping, as is usually done, with showing how the drama first arose as an 
expression of religion, he goes on to point out how dramatic presentation is 
by its very essence the technique par excellence for the modern propagation 
of religion, — thus helping alert ministers to a tool which has been over- 
looked or ignored all too long. 

The four lectures are admirably summarized in the editor’s introductory 
essay on the Antiquity and Universality of the Arts. The art impulse and the 
religious impulse are both accepted as deeply instinctive in human nature. 
“Whatever specific forms the art impulse may take, its essence is to impose 
upon experience certain categories, to rearrange the data of life into pat- 
terns, to regulate, reject, emphasize, systematize, so that the re-created ex- 
perience may yield to the spirit a fuller satisfaction than the original one.” 
Religious art can serve in two ways. First, it can challenge us to see that reli- 
gion is worth our attention: art through the ages is a witness to the ines- 
capability of God; and if he has thus proved to be inescapable, we would bet- 
ter give him attention. Second, religious art enables us to recover the artist’s 
original experience and arouses genuine ideas and emotions in us; that is, if 
it is an authentic expression of religion. 

In the churches often designated by the more or less optimistic characteri- 
zation of “free,” there is today a yearning, a reaching out, toward a greater 
use of the arts. A number of factors are responsible for this manifest trend, 
among which may be mentioned the emphasis of our age upon all kinds of 
pageantry, the larger recognition of visual methods for the inculcation of 
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ideas, and a lessening of that fear of the emotions which characterized our 
fathers. . 

This reaching out toward the arts on the part of the churches, as judged 
by its results, sometimes seems hardly more than a blind, unintelligent and 
really unspiritual, groping in the dark. In patchwork rituals, in appropri- 
ated architectural styles, and in multitudinous borrowed symbols, there is 
often manifest a total lack of historical appreciation of their meaning, as 
well as of any consistent philosophy of the church itself. 

The present volume gives no encouragement to those who would trick 
out their religious patterns with artistic adornments to catch the public eye, 
but it offers much guidance and help to those who seek to give religion genu- 


ine expression in our modern day. Ropney L. McQuary 


POTENTIAL INTERNAL FORCES FOR 
GERMAN RECONSTRUCTION 


Bryonp ALL Fronts, by Max JorpAN. The Bruce Publishing Company, $3.00. 


HIS book is valuable political literature, truly permeated with the spirit 

of ecumenical Christianity. Its author is a devout Catholic. Born of Ger- 
man parents, educated in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, he worked for years 
as political correspondent of leading German and American newspapers 
and acquired American citizenship when he came to perceive in this coun- 
try’s ideals the best expression of his own basic convictions. Later, he joined 
the National Broadcasting Corporation and became its continental Euro- 
pean representative; at present, he functions as its director of religious 
broadcasts. 

The book, somewhat slow and cumbersome at its beginning, acquires par- 
ticular importance in those sections in which, on the basis of vast personal 
experiences, the author deals with the internal conditions of Germany un- 
der Hitlerism. Here he reveals himself as a truly ecumenical Christian by 
paying just tribute to German Catholicism as well as to Lutheranism. Of 
unique value are his reports about the work of one of the foremost leaders of 
German opposition to Hitler before the war, namely the author’s friend, 
Carl Goerdeler and his many associates. This opposition never ceased dur- 
ing the period of Hitler’s military victories, but was underestimated and 
left unused by allied diplomacy. The parts of Jordan’s book in which several 
letters written by Goerdeler to friends abroad are reprinted still deserve 
most careful reading and weighing by all those in allied countries who will 
want to find co-operation from Germans — as they must if they wish to avoid 
failure. 


The author lends solid support to the hope that after the elimination of 
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Hitlerism, there will be not only numerous, but also strong forces both in 
German Protestantism and Catholicism available for common efforts of re- 
construction. Politically he pleads for European Federation as best also in 
the interest of the United States; politically and spiritually he pleads for 
_ humble and constant awareness of the weakness of all men, placed eternally 
between good and evil: 


I do not think we can expect real progress in bringing the world to sanity unless 
we accept the basic fact that human nature is immutable in its potentials, for 
good and for bad, and that irrespective of creed, color, or nationality, it is the 
same everywhere throughout the ages. Because we are all human we are greatly in 
need of God’s mercy. Only in the spiritual brotherhood of humanity can there be 
real peace, and the Lord has no step-children. 


Both the distinguished author and his Catholic publishers deserve the 
thanks of Protestants for so ecumenical a book. ee sae 


MIDDLEMEN BETWEEN SCHOLAR AND LAYMAN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BisLE Lire, by MADELEINE S. AND J. LANE MILLER. Harper 


and Brothers, $4.95. 
‘THE WESTMINSTER DICTIONARY OF THE Bise, by JoHN D. Davis (revised and 


rewritten by HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN). 
E collaboration of the much-traveled Millers once before produced a 
travel book, Cruising the Mediterranean. Now again, their Encyclo- 
pedia of Bible Life gives us really a travel book, this time for the “Bible tour- 
ist” whether abroad or in his home. The style is natural and easy. ‘The un- 
usual arrangement makes the subject readable and accessible under twenty- 
two topics such as: Apparel, Archaeology, Homes, Nutrition. 

The “policy” of the authors “has been to answer the popular curiosities.” 
Their scope is large: the stage includes the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Near East, the time ranges from 5,000 B.c. to the early Roman Empire. But 
the interest is confined to the social aspects of Bible life. The objective of the 
volume has been well attained. 

Many relevant Biblical quotations and references are cited, with a com- 
plete index thereof. Many source books are named, and a bibliography con- 
cludes each topic. A helpful list of “date pegs” and fourteen maps are pro- 
vided. A special feature is the series of 245 well-selected illustrations, evi- 
dence of excellent photography. 

In the section on Archaeology, there appears an unfortunate attitude in 
the statement that “higher criticism has received a blow” from archaeologi- 
cal findings (p. 72). In the Preface too, the authors “see in biblical archae- 
ology a blow to destructive criticism.” Is it a blow to the critic that archae- 
ology may affirm that Abraham was a historical personality (p. 72), confirm 
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Exodus 1 (p. 72), and show Deuteronomy 8:7-9 to be authoritative (p. 417)? 
Archaeology is, in part, higher criticism. Higher criticism is not characteris- 
tically destructive, though it may destroy some misapprehensions. Archaeo- 
logical findings are a boon to the higher critic, not a blow, for they lead him 
to the constructive truth he seeks. 

The constructive contribution of the critic is implied when the authors 
themselves urge that “we must rethink the Pentateuch statement that Ai was 
made a ‘heap forever, even a desolation, unto this day’ (Joshua 8:28), for 
Ezra-Nehemiah lists citizens of Ai who returned from Babylonian captivity” 
(p. 78). Similarly, the authors feel free to follow the suggestion of Major 
Jarvis, that “Moses struck off the weathered facing and made it possible for 
water to flow through the porous limestone” (p. 417). These two attitudes 
are contradictory, and the former appears to be a prejudice against the 
“higher critic,” to whom is attributed a bent toward destruction. To have 
resolved the contradiction would be to give the reader a basis for confidence 
in the claim that, in the critic’s search for knowledge of Biblical background 
and sources, “nothing has been unearthed which would disturb the faith of 
Hebrew or Christian” (p. 72). 

Occasionally, incidental comments run counter to scholarly conclusions. 
“Patmos is associated with John the Evangelist . . . for out of its mountain 
cave came the Revelation” (p. 262). “Jesus inaugurated grace before meals, 
in the upper room” (p. 312). Jesus substituted “bread and wine for the Pass- 
over foods known to his people since the Exodus” (p. 318). Also, too much 
emphasis is placed upon unverified “landmarks” which satisfy the curious 
tourist. 

But the book rises above these objections, and we say again this is an excel- 
lent book of popular information about life in ancient Bible lands. The 
authors have gone to good sources; indeed, to many sources of different 
quality. They have assimilated and decided well. They have produced a 
vivid guide, and presented a realistic and authentic picture of Bible life. 


Davis’ Bible Dictionary — first published in 1898 and revised in 1924 — 
has here again been thoroughly revised. “Every statement has been scruti- 
nized with great care,” some new terms have been added, much old material 
eliminated, and many articles rewritten. The book has many illustrations, 
and sixteen fine new maps by Professors Wright and Filson. It is not easy to 
allow full value, however, to all of the following prefatory statements of the 
editor: “He has relied upon the best authorities of our time’; “the editor 
preserved a conservative attitude in scholarship”; “where reputable scholars 
differ . . . [he] concluded with a preferred opinion which is consistent with 
the Bible itself”; “he has . . . made this dictionary his own.” 

A thin thread of preachment, strange in a dictionary, occasionally shows 
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through the routine explication. For example: ‘‘Marriage is a divine insti- 
tution, constituted at the beginning before the origin of human society.” 
“Monogamy is the divine ideal,” although “polygamy was unwisely adopted 
by Abraham . . .” “Alexandra, . . . recognizing that physical force is 
powerless against religious conviction, favored the Pharisees.” 

A sampling of articles shows that they follow in the main the customary 
explanations of scholarship; but with sporadic departures. For example, on 
Canon: it is claimed that the Writings were canonized by 100 B.c. (probably 
200 years too early). The Gospels are dated: (Mk) before (Lk), (Lk) before 
63, (Mt) before 70, (Jn) 75-100. (Mt) and (Jn) are assigned to the Apostles 
Matthew and John. These are not “conservative” data, they are antiquated. 
They are rarely found any more in the publications of our “reputable schol- 
ars,” who have established a consensus in these elementary matters. 

The editor departs from his conservative role in embracing the theory of 
original Aramaic gospels as “‘a refreshing contribution to N.T. studies, be- 
cause it is based on sound philology.’ Sound philology should be credited 
also to those who recognize the koiné idiom in the Greek gospels, and its re- 
lation to the colloquial Aramaic. The Aramaic theory — the editor begs the 
issue — “‘hasa special merit in projecting the written sources to a period very 
close to the time ofour Lord. . .” 

In the article, “Jesus Christ,” the argument on chronology is patently 
faulty, although the resultant dates are traditional. On the subject of Canon, 
reference is omitted to the recent contribution of Edgar J. Goodspeed on the 
collection of the Pauline Corpus. On Genealogy, no comment appears of 
the reading of the Sinaitic Syriac for (Mt) 1:16 (adopted in Moffatt’s ver- 
sion). These are data of first importance. 

A Dictionary such as this should serve to inform the leaders in our 
churches of the discussion and progress in scholarly investigation and inter- 
pretation. It is disappointing when such a volume fails to narrow the gap be- 
tween established scholarly conclusions and the lay mind. 

KENNETH W. CLARK 


SOUNDLY CONSERVATIVE NEW TESTAMENT 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Tur MEssacE or THE NEw TESTAMENT, by ARcHIBALD M. Hunter. The West- 


minster Press, $1.00. 
Son oF MAN AND SUFFERING SERVANT, by Epwarp A. McDoweELL. The Broad- 


man Press, $2.00. 
7 Be little volume by Dr. Hunter is one of the most timely and compel- 
ling of the many books appearing in the field of New Testament study. It 
is an antidote for those who have been confused by such an emphasis as Dr. 
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E. F. Scott places on the diversity of primitive Christian thought. The au- 
thor has been professor of New Testament at Oxford University and is fa- 
miliar with the analytic approach to early doctrine and with the critical 
processes and results of this type of study. He finds, however, that the syn- 
thetic approach is needed that the Christian message of today may be true to 
the Apostolic kerygma and that, in spite of varying emphases, the body of 
Christ may not be divided in its mission. Dr. Hunter recognizes for instance 
the Pauline, Petrine, and Johannine theologies, but asserts that these theolo- 
gies are but diverse and complementary modes of presenting the universal 
Christian message. They all add up to a total unity of the Person and Mis- 
sion of the Saviour. 

The author rejects the terms variously used to embody the essential mes- 
sage of the Christian writers in favor of the German Hezlgeschichte. This 
comprehensive term receives its full expression in the three-fold develop- 
ment which follows under the heads of Christology, Ecclesiology, and Soteri- 
ology. In the treatment of the first subject the key is Kyrzos Jesus; of the sec- 
ond, God’s Redemptive Rule; and of the third, the Atoning Death of Jesus. 
Selecting the Acts, the Epistles of Paul, I Peter, Hebrews, and John, the au- 
thor follows the themes above stated through these writings and shows con- 
clusively that a unity and not a diversity of concept prevails. It would be diffi- 
cult to find anywhere a more heartening exposition of essential Christianity. 

The style of the text is attractive, concise, and clear. The preacher who 
reads this book once will turn to it often for information and inspiration. It 
is a book likewise for the intelligent layman, affording him also a clearer 
revelation of “the manifold wisdom of God.” 

Dr. McDowell is professor of New Testament at Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. His book, Son of Man and Suffering Servant, is a historical 
and exegetical study of certain sections of the Synoptic narratives which re- 
veal the consciousness of Jesus concerning his person and mission. The au- 
thor treats the juncture of two streams of thought, one being the Jewish na- 
tion’s consciousness of the Messiah as revealed in the prophets, and the other 
being Jesus’ own conviction of his Messiahship. Two concepts, therefore, 
are combined in this conviction; that of the Son of Man-Messiah, and that of 
the Suffering Servant of Isaiah. Both of these, the author seeks to show, lay 
in Jesus’ consciousness from his temptation to his cross. Five “moments” in 
Jesus’ ministry are selected for the study of this consciousness; the ‘Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness, the Declaration at Nazareth, the Communication be- 
tween Jesus and John the Baptist, Peter’s Confession at Caesarea Philippi, 
and Jesus’ Final Appearance at Jerusalem. The treatment of this material is 
serious and scholarly from the conservative point of view. One can scarcely 
disagree with the conclusions of his study that the awareness of the cross was 
a definite element in Jesus’ consciousness from the opening of his ministry, 
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and that he renounced every motive which might have marred his perfect 
obedience to the will of his Father. Dr. McDowell eloquently shows that the 
glory of the church resides in the cross of Jesus. 

The present reviewer feels that a fuller documentation of the text would 
add strength to its arguments. Few references are given and most of these are 
to the older literature of the church. One wonders how familiar the author is 
with the critical reconstructions of certain incidents in Jesus’ life. For in- 
stance, the “Little Apocalypse” of Mark 13 is regarded wholly as a record of 
Jesus’ teaching concerning the destruction of Jerusalem and the Second 
Coming. This view is highly doubtful. Again, the author associates the “Tri- 
umphal Entry” entirely with the Passover festival with no indication that 
Tabernacles may have been the occasion for the visit. Finally, the author 
does not see the discrepancy between Mark and John as to the date of the 
crucifixion. John’s version which is generally accepted does not permit of 
Jesus’ eating the Passover with his disciples. Our conclusions on these points 
necessarily affect somewhat our interpretation of Jesus’ words and actions. 

The study of Dr. McDowell on this timely subject is devotional as well as 
doctrinal. The pattern of Jesus’ ministry so well delineated here becomes 
the incentive by which his cross will be set up in our hearts and manifested 


in the church’s life throughout the earth. Lr CEDETT Ove 


THE MOST IMPORTANT PEOPLE IN THE 
WORLD TODAY 


Quit You Like Men, by Cart Hopkins Evmore. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.00. 


PEAKING out of wide and varied experience, with colorful illustrations 
from biography, Dr. Elmore appeals to “the young men and women now 
entering maturity” as “the most important people in the world today.” 

The first concern of anyone eager to live a real life is to be as much of a 
person as he can, and to seek, by keeping in touch with “the eternal values,” 
“an inward quality of life” rather than tangible results. In meeting emer- 
gencies and overcoming handicaps “there is no priority on courage, persist- 
ence and integrity.”” Amid the world’s conflicting voices the person has the 
final vote, in getting his best into action, as he takes the long view rather 
than the short one, in choosing life’s level. As we face a changing world there 
are things that stand “forever fixed and unchangeable.” Our success in that 
world depends upon our “reserves of strength.” Even defeat may become 
conquest if we take it “standing up.” 

In the “Sermon on the Mount” Jesus tells us first to make sure of the 
foundations of the house of life, to become masters of ourselves and even 
pluck out the right eye if it persists in looking at the wrong things. The 
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building of life calls for submission to authority, doing work we dislike, 
standing out against the crowd, with readiness to “give and take.” The cru- 
cial question is: Do you breast forward against challenging difficulties, or do 
you follow the line of least resistance? 

In the “Sermon on the Mount” Jesus urged his disciples, who were young 
men, to relate their lives to the invisible. Then, said he, you can “‘write your 
own commandments’; you will “lay down the law” to yourself. The final 
and most important clause in this inner code is, “I will keep my life organ- 
ized about some central high command.” 

Dr. Elmore has put the profoundest and most incisive truths in the sim- 
plest language. The volume should contribute to the moral vitality so 
needed in our youth in this hour of confusion. 

CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


THE SEAMIER SIDE OF THE PASTORAL MINISTRY 


PAsTORAL WorK AND PERSONAL COUNSELING, by RussELt L. Dicks. The Mac- 

millan Company, $2.00. 

CONSERVING MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILy, by ERNEst R. Groves. The Macmillan 

Company, $1.75. 
ie 1936 Russell L. Dicks awoke one day to find himself, if not famous, at 
least in the very good graces of the publisher who had just issued The Art 
of Ministering to the Sick, in writing which Mr. Dicks had collaborated with 
Richard C. Cabot. That volume has been acclaimed a classic, and will con- 
tinue to be so considered. Since that time Mr. Dicks has written a book of : 
cases, a volume for nurses on religious ministry to the sick, and several 
shorter books. But this is his first publication since The Art addressed to 

ministers generally. 

As he points out, The Art was devoted to but two of the many responsi- 
bilities of the pastoral task; namely, ministry to the sick and to the bereaved. 
‘The author believed then, as he believes now, that any particular facet of the 
pastoral ministry must be seen in the context of the whole. And it is fortu- 
nate that his own pastoral experience of the past ten years — in hospital 
chaplaincy, local church, and military camps — has been broad as well as 
deep. He can write with authority on most aspects of the pastoral task. 

All pastoral work, like ministry to the sick, needs to be an art, but it can- 
not be an effective art unless it is based on knowledge, clinical knowledge. 
And this in turn comes from observation of failures and successes. ‘The au- 
thor stays as close to the clinical approach as the limitations of space and a 
popular approach permit. If we want to know when prayer will help, and 
what prayer, we ask: When has a particular prayer helped, and what is 
there about it which has done the helping? 
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There are five parts to the book: the scope and meaning of pastoral work; 
‘opportunities for pastoral work and personal counseling; conditions of ef- 
fective pastoral work and counseling; the effective methods of pastoral 
work; and the relation of pastoral work to the rest of the minister’s task. The 
book, the author says, is for the “average clergyman.” Clearly and simply 
‘written, no pastor can fail to understand its essential points, and these points 
are important. 

Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling performs an important service 

by taking the unnecessary mystery out of the process of counseling and by 
putting the necessary background of knowledge behind pastoral work. It 
presents a competent summary of the whole pastoral task. Not all sections 
are of equal worth. ‘Those on marital counseling, premarital counseling, 
and wartime counseling, for example, are not of as high quality as those on 
counseling with the sick and dying, counseling with the bereaved, and ap- 
proach to prospective members. But, in view of the scope of the subject mat- 

ter this occasional unevenness is almost inevitable. 

When the reviewer raised a question with the author upon first reading of 
this book, Mr. Dicks replied, “I’m afraid I can’t live up to all the expecta- 
tions of all my friends.” The comment had been, “This is a good book, but 
you can do a definitive one on the pastoral field, and this isn’t it.” Any writer 
of a religious book today is bound to be consistently baffled trying to deter- 
mine where to draw the balance between popularity and technicality. He 
must decide whether to make assertions with illustrations, or to demonstrate 
processes; to depend on his own authority, or to cite other workers at points 
of issue; whether he shall use a memorable phrase, or confront the other 
half of the truth which the phrase omits. Shall he write so the publisher will 
say, “Even with the paper shortage I'll take it,” or risk the reply, “I am sure 
all seminary libraries would like a copy.” ‘The dilemma is not easily solved. 
Here Mr. Dicks has chosen the more popular way and he has done it well. 
But we also need from his typewriter a companion volume to The Art. 

Ernest R. Groves has so many good books to his credit that he is entitled to 
authorship of one which is not so good. Perhaps the trouble with Conserv- 
ing Marriage and the Family is that because of the worth of his recent 
Christianity and the Family, for example, his readers have come to expect so 
much from him that anything of secondary value stands out sharply in con- 
trast. 

Mr. Groves reports the purpose of the current volume to be ‘“‘to help these 
perplexed wives and husbands who must decide to get or not to get a di- 
vorce, to think their problem through and make an intelligent decision.” 
Had the book been entitled So You’re Going to Get a Divorce?, had it been 
rephrased for the twelve-year intelligence level by one of the slick rewriters 
from the Reader’s Digest, and had it been sold by the Union News Com- 
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pany on all Reno-bound trains — it would have had a better chance of get- 
ting to more of those who need it. As it is, though it offers some excellent 
thinking for professionals and semi-professionals, it will get to few of those 
who need it most. Perhaps the task Mr. Groves set for himself is impossible. 
At any rate, this fails to accomplish it. 

What Mr. Groves writes is important. He summarizes the motives for di-- 
vorce, recognized and unrecognized. But any one contemplating a divorce is 
sufficiently emotional to need pictures, painted with broad strokes, if he is to 
be made to stop and consider. I hope the author will find a good journalist- 


collaborator and try again. SEWARD HLIDINER 


THIS DISTURBING GOSPEL 


PREACHING IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE, by G. BROMLEY OxNnam. A bingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 

Eee a aan with the day-to-day progress of spectacular events 

on the military fronts distorts historical perspective. The obvious facts 

of destruction and death, the swaying lines, the waxing and waning of hopes 

for early victory — all these absorb mental and emotional attention. But 

along with all these are other developments less obvious yet no less determi- 
native for the life of the world tomorrow. 

Bishop Oxnam looks behind the headlines and discerns a revolutionary 
development in our age. He believes that Isaiah would repeat today: “The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great light.”’ Occasional indi- 
viduals or groups have frequently been captivated by the vision. But today, ~ 
says the Bishop: “The masses, for good or ill, have come to believe that 
abundant life is possible. They are resolved to possess it. The educator, sci- — 
entist, poet, and preacher have kindled a fire in the mind of man, the fire of 
faith, a fire that cannot be extinguished. It is prophecy and portent.” This 
faith is revolutionary. 

‘The preacher is called to recognize the fact that “the major revolutions of 
our day have been accompanied by a repudiation either of Christianity it- 
self or of Christianity in its organized form, the Church.” Much of the im- 
pulse of this revolutionary age is provided by the promise of equality and 
fraternity set forth by communism and other secular philosophies. 

Continuing his analysis of the basic problems faced by the preacher today, 
the Bishop considers the requisites of a common faith and a common pur- 
pose in relation to the conflicting claims of “the one and the many in a 
revolutionary age.” He finds that the interests of the one and the many be- 
come reconciled when a common purpose emerges from a common faith 


and the individual gives himself to the common purpose in serving the 
many. 
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This age requires affirmative preaching. Bishop Oxnam lays the founda- 
tions for it. He knows men, men as they are today. He is no sentimentalist. 
He sees sin and takes it into account. But he sees also the factors upon which 
constructive efforts can be built. He takes preachers out of the reviewing 
stand and puts them on the march. He also takes them out of the academic 
classroom, which has become too often an ebony tower just as far from re- 
ality as is the ivory tower, and puts them to work among men where they are. 

‘These lectures, characteristic of the author, are vigorous in thought, 
analysis, challenge and style. They give good tonic along with concentrated 
food value. The preacher and pastor will be led by them to new commit- 
ment to the revolutionary Christ. He will put down the book — when he has 
finished reading it — to go out from his study with new confidence and fresh 
insight. And he will come back to it again, not only for pointed illustrations 
but also for help to make the revolution-more Christian. 

ROSWELL P. BARNES 


“TOO MANY SERMONS AT A SITTING” 
Brest SERMONS, edited by G. PauL BuTLEr. Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
$3.00. 
HIS review will contain, in all probability, too much of the reviewer. 
Although the danger is recognized, it cannot be avoided because ser- 
mons demand personal reactions from the man in the congregation, who is 
in this case the man who is reviewing the book. One other warning ought to 
be issued, namely, that to read a book like this leads inevitably to a discus- 
sion of preaching in general. 

Bennett Cerf’s popular column “Trade Winds,” in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, said in the January 13th edition, “The Best Sermons of 1943- 
1944, edited by G. Paul Butler, is a rewarding survey of contemporary reli- 
gious thinking by all denominations. It has added significance at a time 
when united action by all faiths is so imperative.” It seems to me that read- 
ing too many sermons at a sitting does not give “a rewarding survey’ so 
much asa sense of sameness. Sermons are to be spoken, and the man who can 
write down what he has said effectively to a congregation so that the reader 
will find the same effectiveness therein, is a very rare person. Best Sermons, 
therefore, is for the man who wants to get a bird’s-eye view of American 
preaching during the year 1943-1944 and not particularly for the man who 
wants a contemporary theological survey. 

One interesting impression that emerges immediately from the reading 
of this book is the lack of a marked difference between Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant preaching. It might be true to suggest that the Catholics are a 
little more Bible-centered than either their Jewish or Protestant brethren 
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and that the Jewish Rabbis tend more toward philosophical preaching; but 
these are generalities to be taken very tentatively. A great many of the ser- 
mons could have been preached either in a synagogue, or in a Catholic cathe- 
dral, or in a Protestant chapel and no member of the congregation would 
have been aware of a strange note. 

The book reveals how contemporary preaching is always deeply affected 
by the spirit of the times. Without any date, a reader would be conscious 
that this was written in a time of war and trouble. Preachers, like all men, 
cannot help but be affected by the contemporary events; but if this volume 
of sermons could have been produced, say in 1928, it would have revealed a 
more profound understanding of life and God than it does now. It would be 
a good thing if sermons were a little more out of harmony with the popular 
philosophy of their day than they usually are. 

These sermons reflect a rediscovery of the authority of the Gospel. 
Preachers do not find themselves apologizing for the paradoxical truths of 
Christianity as they once did. There is not the attempt to make the Gospel 
amenable to the secular philosophy of life as characterized so much of the 
preaching of the ‘twenties. With certain notable exceptions the sermons, 
instead of presenting Christian solutions for the problems which everyone 
faces, tend to deal too much in generalities. But as a survey of some of 
America’s greatest preachers, and an opportunity to study their style and 
approach, Best Sermons of 1943-1944 deserves a place on the shelf of 
thoughtful preachers. 


GERALD KENNEDY 


THE ARMOUR OF GOD 


SotpiEers’ BIBLES THROUGH ‘THREE CENTURIES, by HaroLp R. WILLOUGHBY. 
The University of Chicago Press, $1.00. 

ic this unusual little volume, Professor Willoughby gives an interesting 

picture of the use of the Bible in the British and American armies. The 
practice began during the English Civil War of the seventeenth century 
when Oliver Cromwell provided his troops with The Soldiers’ Pocket Bible, 
prepared by Edmund Calamy. This was a booklet of only sixteen pages, all 
of which is reproduced in facsimile in the present volume. It contains mis- 
cellaneous Biblical selections chiefly from the Old Testament. Some of the 
paragraph titles are interesting: “A soldier must not do wickedly”; “A sol- 
dier must be valiant for God’s cause”; “A soldier must love his enemies as 
they are his enemies, and hate them as they are God’s enemies”; “A soldier 
must pray before he goes to fight”; “A soldier must cry unto God in his 
heart in the very instant of the battle”; “A soldier must consider that some- 
times God’s people have the worst in battle as well as God’s enemies”; “Let 
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soldiers and all of us know that if we obtain any victory over our enemies, it 
is our duty to give all the glory to God.” 

Fifty years after Cromwell, in the time of William and Mary, The Sol- 
diers’ Pocket Bible appeared as The Christian Soldier’s Penny Bible with 
_ thirty additional verses, properly captioned. The text was the King James 
version rather than the Genevan of the original. The next revival of the vol- 
ume came a century and a half later when the American Tract Society 
printed many thousand copies of the Cromwell booklet in the King James 
version for distribution among the soldiers of the Union army. 

In 1894 Field Marshal Wolseley distributed The Soldiers’ Pocket Bible in 
the British army. It was used again by the American Tract Society in the 
Spanish-American War and in World War I. Those used in the latter war 
bore this terse inscription: “This is worth reading, comrade and friend. 
‘Theodore Roosevelt.” 

In his second chapter Professor Willoughby tells of the use of Testaments 
and complete Bibles among American soldiers. This began with the Revo- 
lutionary War when Robert Aitken of Philadelphia printed the Bible of the 
Revolution, the first American printing of the sacred Scriptures. Copies of 
this were distributed to Washington’s soldiers in the latter days of the Revo- 
lution. While there was a limited distribution of Bibles during the War of 
1812 and the Mexican War, the Civil War brought a widespread effort, both 
North and South. ‘The Christian Commission handled three million Bible 
Society items for the Union army alone. World War I and World War II 
have seen widespread Bible distribution through the American Bible So- 
ciety and other agencies. 

Included in Professor Willoughby’s book is a three-page bibliography of 
exceedingly valuable source material for those interested in the history of 


the use of the Bible, both civilian and military. DEANE EDWARDS 


WHEN HIGHER EDUCATION WAS CHRISTIAN 


Tue CuurcH COLLEGE OF THE OLD Soutn, by ALBEA GopBoLp. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, $3.00. 
HE church college has long been a distinctive feature of the American 
educational scene and has played a part of no small importance in the 
life of this country. ‘Today, however, our church colleges and universities, as 
well as all independent educational institutions, are facing many difficult 
problems, and their future has become the subject of much discussion both 
in the educational world and in church circles. Hence Dr. Godbold’s work, 
dealing though it does with only a part of our nation’s life and with a limited 
section of the United States, has real timeliness and constitutes a valuable 
chapter ina far larger study which needs to be made. 
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As the title of this volume suggests, its author has limited himself to a dis- 
cussion of church colleges in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, and to the period which ends with 1860. After a brief account of 
the four principal denominations in the Old South — the Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists — and of their respective attitudes 
toward education, he describes the establishment by these churches of ap- 
proximately thirty colleges in the four states studied. The motives which led 
to the establishment of these institutions are interesting and for the most 
part highly creditable. It is true that denominational rivalry and sectional 
interests played their part in the process. Nevertheless the principal consid- 
erations moving the churches seems to have been a need for educated min-~ 
isters, a belief that education was a function of the church, and that the 
church had a duty to the body politic in this respect, and a desire to lower 
the cost of education and bring it within reach of the common man. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that the cost of education in these col- 
leges was actually much lower than that in the state universities of that day. 

The most interesting chapters of the book are those which deal with the 
intellectual and social life of these institutions and with the moral and reli- 
gious conditions which prevailed in them. Educational standards were not 
high for the most part, though requirements of that period in Latin and 
Greek would terrify most modern students. Social activities were painfully 
limited and there was no organized athletic program. Literary societies, now 
almost universally defunct, flourished everywhere and constituted a highly 
important part of campus life. Faculty regulations covered every aspect of a 
student’s life and were rigidly enforced. A genuine sense of religious re- 
sponsibility was manifest in the regime established, with morning and eve- 
ning prayers required, a strict observance of the Sabbath, and frequent 
campus revivals. ‘The percentage of church members among students was 
decidedly lower than it is today, but one gathers the impression that there 
was also a greater earnestness on the part of those who did profess religion. 
Although the methods and programs of that day would by no means fit the 
need of our age, the sense of church loyalty and of spiritual mission which 
characterized the faculties of these institutions will have to find a counter- 
part in our day if the church college is to justify its continued existence 
and support. 

Dr. Godbold has included an interesting study of the Scene exist- 
ing between church colleges and state universities in the four Southern states 
discussed. His book is a valuable contribution to the understanding of a 


whole period in our national life as well as to the history of higher education 
in America. 


J. McDowEL~ RicHaArps 
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OTHER REVIEWS 
ABRIDGED LECTURES OF THE FIRST 1943 SUMMER COURSE ON ALCOHOL STUDIES AT 

YALE UNIversity. New Haven, Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 4 Hillhouse 

Avenue, 1944, $1.00, paper $.50. 
|e reader who wishes a quick review of the current scientific findings 

in relation to the alcohol problem will find this as useful a summary as 
exists in print. Twenty of the first lectures at the now famous Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies have been competently summarized by Harry S. Warner. 
Each is by an outstanding expert in his particular field. 

In addition to physiological and medical material, such matters as these 
are discussed: the drinking mores of social classes, the contribution of cul- 
tural anthropology to an understanding of the alcohol problem, alcohol and 
traffic, alcohol and delinquency, alcohol and public opinion, and the scien- 
tific approach to the alcohol problem. There are four notable contributions 
by the Director of the School, E. M. Jellinek. Other contributors include 
Howard W. Haggard, John Dollard, Dwight Anderson, Haven Emerson, 
Donald S. Berry, Norman Jolliffe, and Harry M. Tiebout. Otis R. Rice has 
written the article on the minister’s relation to the alcoholic. 

Some wag has said that people are divided into two groups, those who be- 
lieve they know all the answers to the alcohol problem and those who be- 
lieve there is no problem. Both groups will find disillusionment — and guid- 


ance — in this fine summary. Gin eT ees 


Tue Devit’s SHARE, by DENIs DE Roucemont. Pantheon Books, $2.50. 


HE subject of M. de Rougemont’s book is “the true nature of man and 

our lives in this century” (p. 28). But to understand these things it is 
necessary to write a book of which the devil is the hero. Most of its matter 
deals with his contemporary activities. His reality derives from the nature of 
the universe: “in the world of spirit all is form, intention, movement, fi- 
nality and plan . . . all is personified” (p. 27). In such a Heraclitean uni- 
verse the devil is a decidedly “dynamic entity.” ‘The author explains him as 
follows: 


The real is not composed of ideas and of matter. I conceive it as governed by 
structures of forces or dynamic entities anterior to all material form, to any idea 
that we might elucidate. The very special dynamism that I should like to describe 
in this book bears the traditional name of Devil. 


M. de Rougemont asserts that he is expounding the Biblical conception of 
the devil. Without being too sure of that, one will at least agree that the uni- 
verse which furnishes his frame of reference is anything but material or 
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static. From this viewpoint the book reviews what’s wrong with the modern 
world in terms which never leave the devil off stage for any length of time. It 
declines to use Hitler as a substitute personal devil and is even more severe 
on the depersonalization of life which characterizes modern civilization and 
which the author, quoting Kierkegaard, regards as a form of mass demonia- 
cal possession. 

The reader must reconcile himself to the fact that the author follows an 
artistic — and sometimes bewildering — association of ideas which is very 
different from the rigors of logic espoused by closet philosophers. ‘This helps 
to account for the very unequal length of his sixty-six sections in a book of 
220 pages. In his arrangement five lines of epigram may be equated with full 
scale chapters, as of equal weight in the author’s mind. M. de Rougemont 
represents a very sincere but highly sophisticated Christianity, as might be 
anticipated from the historian of Love in the Western World. He is fully 
aware of the historic theological answers and indeed evinces a genuine fa- 
miliarity with formal Christian thinking. For his own part, however, he pre- 
fers to write with Gallic spiciness, with great parsimony of language and 
with boldness of analysis. Prosaic and plodding minds had better not start 
this book. Others will find it stimulating and indeed intriguing, and will 
glean no little wisdom from its clever and unconventional pages. 


‘THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT AND THE CHILDREN OF DARKNESS, by REINHOLD NIE- 
BURR. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 
R. NIEBUHR’S West Memorial Lectures at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity (1944) are not too helpfully titled. They require the sub-title, “A 
Vindication of Democracy and a Critique of Its ‘Traditional Defense,’ to 
make the theme intelligible. They issue in a book of political philosophy 
which intentionally omits discussion of its theological basis. Obviously, 
however, Dr. Niebuhr’s poor opinion of human nature underlies the entire 
outlook. 

The major theses are promptly stated. Democracy is a permanently valu- 
able form of social organization because in it “freedom and order are made 
to support and not to contradict each other.” Democracy cannot be equated 
with freedom alone. ‘The community requires freedom as well as the indi- 
vidual, and the individual requires order quite as much as the community 
does. Individualism and collectivism, as they have appeared as opposing 
philosophies in history, both embody “half truths.’’ Dr. Niebuhr’s effort is 
to present a version of democracy more valid than the libertarian and indi- 
vidualistic version and to provide for it a valid defense. His book is marked 
by a realistic recognition of what he repeatedly terms “‘the vitalities” — such 
persistent social facts as nationalism, race, etc. — which function as cohesive 
forces in the texture of society. These actual “vitalities” are both creative 
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and “inordinate.” And they are inherently indeterminate: one does not 
know in advance how much social discipline it will take to keep them in or- 
der or how much liberty their legitimate development may require. Conse- 
quently, the practical art of politics is to “beguile, deflect, harness and re- 
strain self-interest, individual and collective, for the sake of the community” 
(p. 41). If this requires equivocal measures and involves perilous moral 
risks, this is no more than the author’s system of fundamental thinking con- 
templates. 


The principles of political morality, being inherently more relative than those 
of pure morality, cannot be stated without the introduction of relative and con- 
tingent factors. In terms of pure moral principle one may contend that the ideal 
possibility of community is that every vital capacity should find its limit and its 
fulfillment in the harmony of the whole. In terms of political morality one must 
state the specific limits beyond which the individual cannot go if the minimal 
harmony of the community is to be preserved, and beyond which the community 
must not go if a decent minimal individual freedom is to be protected. But every 
precise definition of the requirements and the perils of government is historically 
conditioned by the comparative dangers of either a too strict order or of potential 
chaos in given periods of history (p. 73). 


Such a realistic basing of democracy in a dialectic of opposing forces, unsus- 
tained by the familiar absolute sanctions, is obviously for the tough- rather 
than for the tender-minded. 


Towarp THE UNDERSTANDING OF Europe, by ErHAN T. Cotton. Association 

Press, $1.00. 

R. COLTON has known eastern Europe intimately through twenty 

years of service with the International Y.M.C.A. The first seven chap- 
ters of his compact little book detail the discouraging story of the bitter 
rival claims and apparently unresolvable animosities of national and racial 
minorities from the Baltic to the Adriatic Sea. The author’s object has been 
to state the situation without trying to judge the rights and wrongs of the 
complicated issues. His three final chapters, which attempt to deal more con- 
structively with problems of the peace of Europe, are too slender for any sig- - 
nificant discussion of the vast topics involved. There are interesting specula- 
tions about the probable Russian exercise of post-war power, which Dr. Col- 
ton thinks will not directly utilize force but will wait until the revolutionary 
mood ripens throughout Europe. For the immediate future he thinks that, 
first of all, order must be maintained by authority. Economic stabilization 
and general employment are the real alternatives to anarchy, but immediate 
relief measures may temporarily mitigate the situation and give the long- 
range constructive force some sort of a chance. 
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Tuer Postwar Wort. “The Merrick Lectures for 1944, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity.” By Hasrincs Eetts, Ropert S. Lynp, JosepH L. HromApka, T. A. 
Bisson, FRANCIS B. SAyRE, Y. C. YANG, VERA MICHELEs DEAN, HEnry A. AT- 
KINSON, JOHN L. Cups, H. GorRDON Hayes, CLiatr Witcox, MANLEY O. 
Hupson, Harotp H. Burton. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. ; 
A ines lectures combine the thought of thirteen authorities each highly 

competent in his special field. ‘The total impression, however, is one ofa 
miscellaneous collection little oriented to any recognized core of the prob- 
lem. There is no systematic basic philosophy, no consensus in analysis and 
no factual agreement. The discussion as a whole is political and economic 
rather than basically sociological. There are good chapters on Russia and 
China and on post-war settlements with Germany and Japan. The book is 
definitely anti-isolationist and assumes the duty of America to participate 
actively in the organization of the post-war world. 


‘THE STRUGGLE OF THE DutcH Cuurcu. Church documents collected and edited 
by W. A. Visser 'T Hoort. American Committee for the World Council of 
Churches, $.25. : 
HE American Committee for the World Council has here reprinted Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft’s collection of the brave and deeply moving documents 

which mark the struggle of the Dutch church against the tyrannies of Nazi 
occupation. The documents high-light the successive stages and phases of 
the struggle from 1940 to 1943 and are supplemented by “An Unofficial 
Confession of Faith” (illegally circulated), which has had great influence in 
nerving the church to continue its protest. Dr. ’t Hooft finally furnishes a 
brief interpretation of some of the issues involved. This significant publica- ” 
tion brings American readers the quintessence of the tragic yet triumphant — 
experience of the churches “under the cross” in the occupied countries. 


APPENDIX 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO THE WAR IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Part II, Sections B, C,and D of the Calhoun Commission Report to the 
Federal Council of Churches, November 1944.* 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE WAR 


Gop’s RELATION TO THE WAR 


B. In this mood, we venture to affirm next our belief that God’s relation to 
the war is defined in broad terms by His essential unitary activity as Creator, 
Redeemer, Life-Giver. These are not three activities, but one; as the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit of Christian teaching are not three Gods but one. In 
seeking, then, to discern God more clearly by such distinctions as these, we 
must never suppose that creation and redemption, or judgment and mercy, 
can be so separated that in a given act of God, one is present without the 
other. It is true that for minds like ours, some areas of history are far easier 
to interpret as stark fact than as regenerative action, as displaying ruthless 
judgment rather than forgiving mercy. But Christian faith in one God for- 
bids taking the appearance of separate, mutually exclusive segments of di- 
vine activity as the truth. God is one, and His essential activity with respect 
to us men and our world is one. The infinitely diverse power and range of 
that activity as revealed to us we try to apprehend more concretely by attend- 
ing now to one aspect, now to another, and by seeing all these manifold as- 
pects of divine action as displaying God in three primary roles: creation, re- 
demption, renovation. In the war, God is active in all these personal ways. 
Gop As Creator: The doctrine of God as Maker of heaven and earth for- 
bids any assertion that He is aloof from the war. In the first place, that doc- 
trine holds that the existence of every situation depends on the creative en- 
ergy of God’s will, put forth not merely in some past moment of time but 
throughout all time. In the next place, it holds that as God’s energy tran- 
scends and pervades all time, all history, so likewise it transcends and per- 
vades all that we call space, in such wise that from no portion of the existing 
world is God absent. He is the living and present Creator of all men and all 
nations. Thirdly, it holds that the presence of God is never static but always 


*This Report is the work of twenty-six outstanding American scholars under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Robert Lowry Calhoun of Yale University. The Report had three main divi- 
sions: diagnostic, doctrinal, and practical. The material printed herewith constitutes the major 


portion of the doctrinal section. 
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active presence, not merely form or law but energy. God then is present, ac- 
tive, creative, in every part of nature and history, and so in this war. 

But the manner of God’s omnipresence as Creator is further defined by 
the fact that what He creates is existent as other than Himself. God is not 
identical with the world, nor with any part of it. If there is no event from 
which God is absent, equally there is no event in which God alone is present. 
In as far as creation is effective, it brings into existence and maintains in 
existence subordinate centers and fields of energy that are at once yielding 
and resistant to the continuing energy of their Creator, as well as embodying 
attraction and repulsion, partial harmony and partial discord among them- 
selves. 

This comment applies with especial pertinence to human history, and to 
the war, in which natural and impersonal forces are complicated in their 
working by the continuous cross fire of personal human decisions, and by 
the consequences of past decisions. The latter may go on long after the ini- 
tial act, in large part as impersonally as widening and mingling ripples in a 
pool, so that there is always some temptation to regard them simply as natu- 
ral entities devoid of moral significance. Slums can look much like swamps, 
caste systems like terraced hillsides, wars like hurricanes; and both popular 
and learned opinion has often regarded them as facts of nature or “‘acts of 
God.” In protest against such easy reduction of important segments of his- 
tory to natural mechanisms, other interpreters have insisted that slums, 
caste systems, and wars are all moral realities through and through, the di- 
rect and continuous manifestations of human choices and especially of hu- 
man sins. The truth as it seems to us is that the war is neither simply a natu- 
ral fact nor an act of God nor a sinful choice of man. It isa complex event in 
which all of these factors are present, and need to be duly recognized. God, 
then, acts in the war as the creative ground that continuously keeps the war- 
ring world and its members in existence, and enables them to act in accord- 
ance with their respective natures or decisions. God does not act as an all- 
inclusive ‘“One-and-All,” nor in any way that excludes or nullifies decision 
and action by His creatures. Moreover, God does not act as a world Ruler 
who has willed the outbreak of the war, nor all those specific antecedent con- 
ditions that made the war inescapable. Some of these conditions God di- 
rectly wills, we believe—the freedom and the interdependence of men, the 
inseparability of moral decisions from natural consequences, and the like. 
Others are the resultants of natural forces that operate in relatively uniform 
causal networks, perhaps without complete mechanical fixity but presum- 
ably without the foresight or decision characteristic of persons: natural 
forces that operate, then, often in ways that enhance or destroy values, even 
perhaps in ways that further or hamper the will of God, but that are not 
themselves amenable to moral judgment. Some are the personal decisions of 
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men, together with their antecedents and consequences, some personal, 
others more or less impersonal, but all identified more directly with respon- 
sible human action than with the irresponsible forces of extra-human na- 
ture, and all involving a crucial factor of human difference from, and often 
of opposition to, the will of God. 

We notice next another aspect of God’s creative action in the war. As 
Creator He is not only the source of existence in all creatures. He is the 
ground also of their respective actual natures and primary relationships. His 
world is a world of order, not caprice. Those causal and moral interrela- 
tions noticed in the foregoing paragraphs are established and maintained by 
His creative power. The particular combinations that arise within these 
fabrics of ordered existence and action are, in every instance, the resultants 
of both divine and creaturely activity, as we have seen. But the over-all per- 
sistence of order, both natural and moral, in spite of local spasms of natural 
and personal conflict, and in the closest union with human freedom and 
with whatever natural fluidness this freedom may imply, is referable directly 
to the sovereign presence of God. There is indeed a divinely established ‘‘or- 
der of creation,” a universal “law of nature” that has both natural and 
moral aspects, though as we have seen it will not do to assign to this order 
without more ado such human institutions as slums, caste systems, slavery, 
claims of racial inequality, or any particular social, political, or ecclesiasti- 
cal pattern in history. War is not divinely ordained, any more than these 
other historical emergents. But in war, as in all of these, divine law and or- 
der are present and in the long run controlling, even when human law and 
order are damaged or demolished by human action. 

Lastly, God as Creator “‘is good, and the Author only of good to men,” as 
Greek wisdom affirmed long ago. His creative will and His providential rule 
are set to favor not all sorts of action equally, but those that make for the 
realization of truth, beauty, justice, mercy, good faith, devoted love, and all 
else that accords with His perfection whether it be known to us or not. ‘The 
God revealed in Jesus Christ is not a neutral Force but the infinitely perfect 
Father. His goodness is indeed of a different order from that of most good 
men. He cares for the unthankful and the evil. He gives sun and rain alike to 
the just and the unjust, and lets the tares grow along with the wheat. His 
valuations often are puzzling to sincerely righteous men, who not unnatu- 
rally suppose that unequal work in the vineyard deserves unequal pay and 
that gold pieces in the alms box weigh more than a widow’s coppers. He lets 
His best beloved Son be crucified between two men of violence because He 
loves them. But in spite of all appearances, He is a God of order and right- 
eousness, who makes even the wrath of men to praise Him. For He is God 
above all other gods. 

In this war, then, He is not neutral, and not helpless. He is maintaining 
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invincibly an order that men cannot overthrow. Moreover, He 1s taking 
sides throughout the struggle, not with the Axis powers nor with the United 
Nations, nor with any government nor any institutional church or church- 
man, but with the impulses toward good and against the impulses toward 
evil in every man and every group in both camps. God 1s not a combatant, 
nor a neutral onlooker, nor a helpless victim. First of all, He ts, in war as in 
peace, the Creator and Sovereign whose power sustains and governs, but 
does not annul, the activities of nature and of men. 

Gop As REDEEMER: At the same time and for the same reason, His own 
perfect goodness, God is in the war as Redeemer. Divine redemption of the 
world appears to us men under two aspects, that can be distinguished but — 
never separated. Redemption embraces both judgment and foregiveness. So 
we speak of divine justice and mercy, and we seek both in this war, remem- 
bering that nowhere ought we expect to find the one without the other. As 
Calvin wisely noted, even a human judge cannot pronounce an equitable 
sentence without mercy; nor can mercy work in opposition to justice, nor 
wait until merciless judgment is first wreaked upon the offender, and be re- 
demptive. No doubt in human action, because it is imperfect, what is called 
justice is often separated from what is called mercy; but in the perfect re- 
demptive love of God, the two are inseparable at every moment of time. We 
believe that this is always true as regards the divine intent and action, how- 
ever difficult it may be at times for men to discern both aspects. 

Divine judgment in the war can be plainly seen at two levels. First, as we 
have noted, there is a natural and moral order of creation that God main- 
tains against all man’s wayward efforts in peace and in war. For human per- 
sons, that order has especial significance in these respects: that every man is 
in his essential nature a responsible person, as well as a natural being; that 
all men are interdependent, as well as dependent upon their natural envi- 
ronment with its network of causal processes; and that the primary demand 
upon every man in this situation is love, for God, for men as children of 
God, and for nature as man’s temporal home. Man may act, in both peace 
and war, as though these primary conditions of his life did not exist, but they 
hold fast and his denials in thought and act bring calamity upon himself, his 
fellows, and his natural home. Divine judgment is not vengeful. It is inex- 
orable. And in war, more vividly than in quieter times, men can see its fear- 
ful majesty. In times when human conflict operates below the threshold of 
armed warfare, men sow with busy hands the winds of private and public 
aggression or negligence, of headstrong ignorance or cunning treachery. In 
times of open warfare, they reap the hurricane of outraged human life and 
divine power. In a terrible way, the fury of war vindicates the existence and 
inescapability of divine law. 


Secondly, God’s judgment in wartime negates not merely the selfish con- 
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duct of men, but also their inadequate ideals for living. There are many of 
our accustomed ways of action that we are ready to acknowledge to be 
wrong, even though usually we hope that the fitting penalty for them may 
somehow be escaped. But other ways of ours seem to us surely right, and the 
ideals we hold often seem to us beyond criticism. It is hard not to think we 
know what is right even when we do otherwise. Service to one’s country, or 
to one’s church, for example, seems surely right, and the ideal of patriotism 
or of church loyalty that moves us in our most devoted moments seems 
wholly good. Precisely at these points of human self-confidence the judg- 
ment of God cuts deep. The very group loyalty in which we take pride and 
find a basis for self-righteousness is shown up in the fierce light of warfare to 
be tinctured with deadly poison. For uncritical group loyalty is a potent 
source of war, it helps to intensify hatred while war goes on, it is most char- 
acteristic of the more aggressive and tyrannous nations in the present war, 
and it can retard for generations our attempts to establish a peaceful world 
when this war has run its course. The judgment of God writ large in war- 
time says: “Patriotism is not enough. Human righteousness at any level thus 
far achieved is not enough.” That is true in times of comparative quiet. It 
becomes glaringly evident in times of war. 

Is then war itself to be called “a divine judgment,’ or an instrument 
thereof? Does God decree war to punish the waywardness of men? We have 
said no. War is not divinely ordained, any more than slums or slavery. God’s 
will is always that men shall live at peace with one another and with Him. 
This is true at all times and without any exception. This refers not simply 
to armed warfare. It is not God’s will that men shall carry on covert strife 
with one another, and with Him, under the name of peace. When that is 
done, His will is already being violated, and the outbreak of open war makes 
that fact plain. It is not God’s will that war shall come upon mankind, at any 
time, nor that it be regarded as a suitable instrument for good. It is God’s 
will that the primary order of natural and human life be maintained, and in 
presence of that order some sorts of human conduct bring war. The order it- 
self is confirmed and vindicated. The specific decisions that make war break 
out are man’s decisions, not God’s. Moreover, the specific decisions we make 
thereafter, in seeking to do “the right as God gives us to see the right,” are 
still our decisions, not God’s. War is not, then, ‘‘a judgment of God” in the 
sense that God wills it as a punishment for men. It serves to reveal and vindi- 
cate the judgment of God that upholds inexorably the order of His world 
even though in the presence of that order some combinations of human de- 
cision and natural causation, in resistance to God’s will for peace, bring war. 

God’s judgment, in a word, is never merely punitive. Man brings down 
punishment when he acts in violation of God’s law made dynamic by God’s 
will. Yet that very law is even in its rigor a gift without which neither natural 
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nor personal life could go on, and the will that maintains it 1s even in its un- 
yieldingness a will to more abundant life. Divine judgment 1s redemptive in 
purpose, and it becomes so in effect, as far as men are brought by its unceas- 
ing pressures to respond in repentance and faith. 

To make this clear to ourselves, we seek in the war for evidences also of di- 
vine mercy. First, we find such evidence in the fact that in the midst of the 
terrifying bitterness and hatred, deceit and disruption of war, there are signs 
of recreative forces at work it would seem continuously. In part these have a 
character so drastic that mercy may seem a strange word for them. If that be 
true, there is need to remind ourselves that divine mercy means not softness 
but healing, not passivity but regeneration. If divine judgment is not with- 

out mercy, divine mercy is not without rigor. Its distinctive character lies in 
‘its positive purging, renovating, and reconciling power. This power is dis- 
cernible in war, on the social side, in the successive breaking down of ref- 
uges for human self-sufficiency, and the positive affirmation of interdepend- 
ence. Every country at war is compelled to seek internal unity, even at the 
cost of many vested privileges. This is not by the will of men. Self-interest is 
not displaced in wartime. Wilful resistance to rationing laws and pressure 
group tactics for winning private advantages, sharpening of racial, regional, 
and class jealousies, and departmental factionalism bear witness to the con- 
trary. Likewise, competition and distrust between allied nations even in the 
face of a dangerous foe make it clear that war does not wholly purge men and 
nations of divisive self-interest. Yet in spite of these symptoms of continuing 
illness, the very necessities of wartime compel the redoubling of efforts to 
extend the scope of effective cooperation. Old barriers give way here and 
there. The self-confidence of a ruling class or the provincialism of a self- 
satisfied folk group is shaken by new contacts. A new sense of the meaning 
of wastage of natural resources for human life takes shape. So halting, reluc- 
tant, but inescapable awareness of the fact of human and natural interde- 
pendence and the need for better cooperation is forced upon men by their 
very struggles. ‘This is not the purpose of warfare, but it happens in time of 
war and by reason of some of the special conditions of such a time. Similarly, 
the pressures of belligerent needs help to stimulate intellectual and technical 
enterprise, and to force pooling of information and resources, in such fash- 
ion that results are quickly achieved (in medicine, in the mechanical arts, in 
communication, and in social organization) that may be of great value when 
more peaceable life is resumed. These achievements may be morally neutral 
in themselves, but the devoted effort spent in reaching them and the new 
patterns of human cooperation they make possible are not neutral. And in 
so far as knowledge is better than ignorance, such discoveries have worth 
that cannot be denied a place among the gifts of God. 

Secondly, to some individual men in wartime there come searching in- 
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sights into the meaning of human life and the will of God. Undisciplined 
wastrels may find new responsibility, snobbish aristocrats or proletarians 
new respect for their fellows, complacent worldlings a new humility in the 
presence of engulfing tragedy. Such change may come to men either in or 
out of uniform, and find expression in words and acts that long outlast the 
fighting. Particular episodes can be highlighted in the prevailing darkness 
of war so that they become more effective witnesses to the perpetual beauty 
of righteousness than the routine of more peaceable living is likely to pro- 
vide. ‘There must be no exaggeration of these gleams of light, and no mini- 
mizing of the horrors against which they are visible. There must be no hint 
that war is justifiable as a source of human betterment. The point here is 
rather that, for all its ghastliness, war bears the marks of a Power that works 
in it for good. 

Underlying the two sets of detailed evidence just reviewed, and more im- 
pressive than all of them together, we are able to discern what may be calleda 
residual health of mankind that resists and survives the fevers of war. Herein 
is the active mercy of God to be seen, quietly and invincibly at work. We 
affirm in this specific sense Augustine’s judgment, “Nothing can be evil ex- 
cept something which is good.” Disease can exist only in a living body, and 
the very forces of life work to resist disease and to restore health. It is so in 
national societies, when a despot more powerful than any Caesar cannot pre- 
vent Germans from reading the Old Testament or befriending Jews. It is so 
In international warfare, when the exigencies of war itself cannot altogether 
prevent men from acting humanely and applauding decency. ‘This we affirm 
is good evidence that God is in the midst of the struggle as healing power. 

Shall we say also as the victim of a new crucifixion? Is war itself a Gol- 
gotha, and suffering humanity a new embodiment of the crucified Re- 
deemer? In particular, can we say that the men killed in battle, or the refu- 
gees driven out to wander and starve, or the children who die in bomb shel- 
ters or blockaded famine areas are vicarious redeemers of our time? We 
share deeply in the desire of bereaved parents and comrades, and of chap- 
lains and pastors to say these things, but they must not be said carelessly. 
War is in a general sense a crucifixion of both man and God, but it is not the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and it is not a chief source of man’s salvation. 
What made the tragedy on Calvary uniquely redemptive was the Man on the 
middle cross, and the unmixed revelation of love and power that was in him. 
There were crosses on either side of him, and there have been many before 
and after. In a sense men have been crucifying one another, and in a differ- 
ent sense crucifying God, from the beginning of human history. But only 
one crucifixion has become a central spring of light and grace for mankind. 
Let the Church, then, say that in the light of that Crucifixion we see more 
deeply and clearly the meaning of this present struggle. We see that in our 
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world, the burden of suffering is not distributed according to guilt and in-— 
nocence, but that all suffer, even the best. We see that the spirit in which suf- 
fering and death are confronted can make them vehicles of life for many 
rather than merely of loss. We see that as the cross of Jesus Christ demon- 
strated the power of God to overcome evil in its very moment of victory, 
there is good ground to hope for a like conquest continuing today and to- 
morrow. We and our brothers are not the saviors of mankind. The Savior is 
God, who suffers for us, with us, at our own hands, yet in such a way that the 
outcome is life perpetually made anew. Our part is to bear witness to this sav- 
ing work of God. : 

Gop as Hoty Spirir: One more dominant role must be ascribed to God 
in the war, as in all human history: His special work as Holy Spirit, Sancti- 
fier, Sustainer, Life-Giver. This aspect of His presence and action, once 
more, is not to be thought of as separate from His presence as Creator and as 
sovereign Redeemer. God is one, and His work is indivisible. Hence, in 
what has already been said of universal creation and providence, divine » 
judgment and mercy, the work of God as Holy Spirit has been often in view. 
Yet it is right to recognize along with these more general activities a special 
range of peculiarly personal relationship between God and those men who 
actually respond to His presence in conscious trust. Through such men, God 
is able to perform works of power that are not possible in lives ruled by un- 
belief. This is in a special way the distinctive work of the Holy Spirit. 

The chief of such miracles has already been referred to in the discussion of 
divine mercy: the actual remaking of persons hard hit by the war, yet quick- 
ened into faith and devotion so that they become new and better men and 
women. ‘This is the Spirit’s work of sanctification, springing from God’s re- 
demptive love, and issuing in human life transformed, redirected, with new 
dimensions in which to grow. Nurturing such growth, likewise, toward the 
full stature of the manhood whose norm is Jesus Christ is the work of the 
same Spirit, whose impulse is one and whose gifts are many. The impulse is 
devoted love for God and man, for all that is good, true, and right. Among 
the gifts are reinforced strength and courage, sharpened insight and self- 
forgetfulness, steadfast patience and serenity and joy, invincible security, 
and others too many to name. Including them all is an abiding experience of 
heightened, deepened, broadened fellowship with men and nature, and 
with God. 

The undivided Source of such new life, and the abiding Sustainer of com- 
munion among men and communion of men with God, the Holy Spirit is 
the living Ground of community as personal fellowship and as corporate 
life. Where the Spirit works, there diversity becomes enrichment of a com- 
mon good rather than mere conflict or mutual destruction. We see this 
Spirit working wherever men are faithful to one another and to the best they 
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know, wherever recognition of human kinship is maintained in spite of 
~ separation and strife, and especially wherever men are united in devotion to 
_the one eternal God of heaven and earth. Upon this ground rest our under- 
_ standing of the existence of the Christian Church itself, and our hope that 

its members and constituent bodies everywhere will find themselves increas- 
~ ingly pervaded by one shared and growing life. 
_ A striking way in which this divine work comes to be affirmed in wartime, 
with varying degrees of Christian insight, is the report from many quarters 
of a new sense, that comes to sorely tried men, of the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit in hardship and peril, a sense often of supernatural help and protec- 
tion. In this war, as in earlier wars, there is first-hand testimony, much of it 
startling, some of it very moving, with respect to the survival of hard-pressed 
pilots or mariners through unforeseen and powerful aid beyond known hu- 
man powers. ‘To the minds of many, these are palpable miracles in our time, 
like the “mighty works” that first century Christians took as signs and gifts 
_ of the Holy Spirit. Our problem now, like St. Paul’s then, is to keep clear the 
right lines of Christian conviction across an area in which human cravings 
and emotions are uncommonly strong. It seems to us right to affirm that to 
every devoted person in wartime, Christian or non-Christian, combatant or 
non-combatant, the presence of God offers an accessible source of power and 
spiritual security. Especially through genuine prayer, however inarticulate, 
a human spirit is opened toward God who is never absent, and strengthened 
to bear rightly whatever burden must be borne. That fresh energies, beyond 
the shallows drawn upon in ordinary living, can be tapped under conditions 

of great stress has long been known, and fresh testimony to the fact is wel- 
come. Such energies, and such guidance as the hidden perceptions within 
men’s bodies and minds may provide in times of extreme peril or exhaus- 
tion, can indeed manifest the watchful care of the God who neither slum- 
_ bers nor sleeps. 

But asin St. Paul’s day, so in ours it is vital to insist that no marvel of force 
nor of physical guidance, not even a rescue from impending bodily death, is 
in itself a sufficient evidence of a special working of the Holy Spirit. The cru- 
cial test is still the old one: Is the spirit of man, in the presence of these mar- 
vels, brought closer to the pattern of the spirit of Jesus Christ? Of two men 
confronted by the same event, one may be moved to self-searching, humility, 
and new devotion, the other to self-satisfaction and arrogance. It seems not 
too rash to say that one has heard in rescue from peril the voice of God, the 
other only a magnified echo of his own. 

The difference becomes very clear in the differing attitudes of those who 
pray in wartime. It is good that men are moved to pray in times of especial 
stress, far better if they pray continually in good times and bad, both in 
words and in unspoken cravings and grateful impulses. We believe that the 
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half-involuntary, unaccustomed cry for help and the calm reaffirmation of a 
lifelong trust are alike understood and accepted by an infinite Father. But 
they can scarcely be answered alike. Prayer is a mutual relationship between 
personal spirits and its significance and results are necessarily dependent on 
the characters, attitudes, and actions of both participants. We are assured 
that God will unfailingly provide, in answer to every one who turns to Him 
sincerely in prayer, the utmost of good that the attitude of the petitioner and 
the whole situation permit. But that good will often be very different from 
what the petitioner seeks. In particular, there is no warrant for expecting 
that God will protect from physical harm all those who call upon Him how- 
ever sincerely, nor that prayers are enough to assure military victory or avert 
another war. Prayers for all these things can be offered, with or without 
Christian insight and faith. The one kind of petition, we believe, that God 
cannot accept as genuine prayer at all is a presumptuous and self-righteous 
effort to use Him and His power for human ends, chosen without regard to 
His will. Humble prayer for safety or for bread can be real prayer. Yet we 
believe that those soldiers pray best who pray in the spirit of the young off- 
cer who wrote to his family from Bataan: ‘“‘My prayer each night is that God 
will send you His strength and peace. During the first few days of the war, I 
prayed also for personal protection from physical harm, but now, that I may 
be given strength to bear whatever I must bear, and do whatever I must do, 
so that those men under me will have every reasonable chance.” The models 
for prayer in time of trial are still the prayers in Gethsemane and on the 
cross: “Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee; take away this cup 
from me; nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wilt.” “F ather, forgive 


them; for they know not what they do.” “Father, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” 


MAN’s PART IN THE WAR 


C. In speaking of God’s action in the war, we have spoken continually of 
man’s action also. This is neither accidental nor avoidable. No sharp line 
can be drawn through the world nor through any part of it with God’s acts 
on one side, man’s on the other. In every historical event, both God and man 
are actively present though neither can at any point be simply identified 
with the other. Now we seek to view the same war situation from another 
angle, and ask what man is doing to himself and in relation to God in the 
struggle. In Christian terms, our concern here is man as creature, as sinner, 
and as subject of redemption. 

MAN As CREATURE ENJOYING THE STATUS OF RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM: First, 
then, we recognize the existence of man as created personal being. We think 
of man as emergent in the midst of nature, called into being by the creative 
power of God, to become a personal self. His natural status is not thus de- 
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nied, but a further range of life is opened out for him: a status we know as 
responsible freedom. Man’s freedom is visible most simply in his ability to 
judge his environment and himself, intellectually and morally. In percep- 
tual judgment, in memory and anticipation, and in reasoning to new con- 
| clusions such as he has never hitherto experienced, man asserts his partial 
_ independence of the physical situation in which at any moment he stands. In 
self-consciousness he brings even his own thinking under review, and in 
moral self-criticism he compares himself with standards that he neither has 
attained nor can attain. In making and carrying out practical decisions, he 
alters what would have been the natural course of events, and makes both 
the world and himself different from what they would have been. In this 
sense, man affirms his freedom in every act of critical awareness, and espe- 
cially in self-consciousness, moral judgment, and personal decision. 

This freedom is not negated but complemented by the fact that as person, 
aman is a responsible being. For responsibility is first of all ability to re- 
spond to factors for which many living things have no capacity for response. 
Truth, justice, humbleness are duties for man because the meanings, the 
patterns of life, for which these words stand are discernible by him and 
awaken acknowledgment in him. The presence of other persons as persons, 
moreover, not as means to his pleasure but as ends for his devotion, and the 
presence of God beyond all natural and human goods — to these also he is 
capable of appropriate response, and to them he is thence responsible. 
Herein is his more-than-animal freedom the more concretely defined. In be- 
ing thus obligated, as irresponsible creatures are not, he is the more genu- 
inely free — free, as they are not, to be a person intent upon freely chosen 
good, whose constraint upon him is not compulsion but obligation, that can 
be denied though not escaped. 

This paradox of freedom and constraint runs throughout man’s existence 
as social being. Not only is he under obligation to the law of God — the in- 
grained patterns of the world and his own being that require of him willing 
affirmation of what is true and right — but he is bound up so intimately with 
the lives of his fellow-men that apart from them he cannot be himself. Only 
in community can persons be persons. Yet in human community, growing 
individuals achieve maturity as persons only through both yielding and re- 
sistance to the demands of fellowship. Tension between individual and 
group, between person and person, between group and group is a constant 
pattern of growing human life. Group loyalty and individual self-assertion 
are both indispensable to such personal life as we know, even at its best. 
This dependence of each person upon the social groups in which he is a 
member obviously limits his freedom by committing him in advance to spe- 
cific folkways, in which he is nurtured and which enter into himas presuppo- 
sitions for action. He becomes a child of his people, his nation, his culture, 
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with his decisions partly predetermined by this social parentage; yet without 
some such determinations he could not achieve the freedom of personal liv- 
ing at all. 

In rigidly authoritarian societies or groups, this sort of moulding through 
conscious training and the pressure of custom can make it extremely hard for 
individual persons to act, or even to think freely in relation to the nurturing 
group. So it is in our day for the young people of both Germany and Japan. 
Among them, group loyalty has been stressed and personal dissent discour- 
aged until the very meaning of critical independence, one may suppose, has 
still to be learned. Yet even under extreme conditions, there are two ways in 
which a person can find a new lease of freedom with respect to his nation or 
people. One way is through human contacts that make him realize that his 
nation is one member of a world society in which diverse national and cul- 
tural patterns exist in a wider human context. He is himself, therefore, a 
member of that world society as well as of his smaller group, and the scope 
of his loyalty is widened, the details of it modified, by this realization. He 
can still be a devoted patriot if the well-being of his nation is clearly seen to 
be inseparable from the well-being of the wider society and its other mem- 
bers. But this is different from the patriotism of the unawakened nationalist. 
A second way to such liberation is through direct conscious dependence on 
God and His universal laws. This is “the liberty of a Christian man,” that 
sets one free from any cultural, political, or secular absolutism, though not 
from the demands of God. 

In still another way man’s freedom is restricted: by his dependence upon 
nature and history through his particular place in space and time. That he ~ 
can transcend this location in some fundamental respects we have seen. He 
has power to think his way out beyond any specifiable limits of spatial or 
temporal extent. But he cannot escape the actual impacts and restraints, the 
defects and frustrations that are part and parcel of the world-scene into 
which he is born. In wartime, he cannot escape the special impacts and frus- 
trations of such a time; nor in any given age of history can he live as though 
the conditions that help to bound his life were not real. Attempts to escape 
from reality, in this sense, can lead indeed to an irresponsibility of weakness 
and false comfort but not to an increase of personal freedom. On the other 
hand, loyal acceptance of the actual place in nature and history into which 
one is born and grows, and at the same time persistent effort to discern the 
truth and right that are God’s law for human living, can extend one’s free- 
dom even though one’s finiteness is never left behind. The fact of bodily 
death is the perpetual reminder that one is finite. Yet even in the presence of 
death, men can be free moral selves. 

Man who is thus at once finite and free becomes a genuine person, then, 
growing in wisdom and stature, in awareness and integrity, by accepting his 
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responsible status and willingly affirming as his own good the truth and right 
that are involved in God’s world-order. The law is at once around him and 
_ within him. He is summoned to obey God and thus to become more fully 

himself. Through love toward God and his fellow-men, and appreciation of 
his natural home, his own life is widened, deepened, and carried on toward 
fulfilment. 

Man As SINNER: Conversely, man is a sinner when he denies his responsi- 
bility to-God and men, and so violates his own nature and his own good as 
personal self. Such violation is always wrought by personal decision. It is 
never the automatic result of natural impacts, as bodily injury or disease 
may be. In these latter instances a person does not actively identify himself 
with the corrupting change and make it his own. But in asserting his inter- 
ests without due regard to his neighbor’s, in seeking pleasure or profit or 
power in defiance of equity, in treating persons as things or the will of God 
as though it were the will of man, a person affirms as his own the falsehoods 
that such conduct involves. This is sin, and through such commitment to 
_ falsehood a person becomes bound in a different way from the ways that 
mark his finiteness. As sinner he has corrupted his own powers and become 
less fully a person than before, less able to see truth and right clearly, and less 
resistant to the pressures of nature and human society that continually 
threaten his integrity and personal freedom. 

What men thus do as individuals, they do also in groups. Human society 
as we know it is organized on the understanding that both loyalty and dis- 
loyalty are to be expected. We build vast credit systems that presuppose gen- 
eral good faith, and parallel them with police courts and prisons to deal with 
expected violations. We form voluntary associations for business, education, 
research, communal worship, held together mainly by voluntary ties, and 
we organize elaborate coercive machinery in the name of the State to keep 
the peace when quarrels arise. Within the modern nation, most disputes can 
be settled either by agreement or by legal coercion. But since no effective 
government yet runs beyond the frontiers of a state, when international dis- 
putes arise, with major collisions of national interests, the stresses and con- 
flicts of ordinary times are likely to deteriorate sooner or later into war. 

If we ask how man’s sinfulness is manifest in this war, our answer can only 
select from the appalling tangle a few typical threads. Without minimizing 
the fateful consequences of the policies and decisions of the Axis govern- 
ments, we can say that war came not because the peoples on both sides delib- 
erately willed it, but because enough people on each side willed, half-grop- 
ingly, half-wittingly, their own apparent advantage without due regard to 
the obligations of human community and divine order. This involved both 
deep-seated lack of trust in God and neighbor, and faithlessness to promises 
given or implied, each act of faithlessness itself prompted in part by suspi- 
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cion of the other’s good faith. To this mesh of distrust all peoples have con- 
tributed through all history to the present outbreak, and the weaving of the 
web still goes on. Bad faith between men presupposes, in large part, men’s 
distrust of God. Instead of seeking security and fullness of life through ac- 
ceptance of His ways, they have tried to seize and hold these good things by 
defrauding or subjugating other men. And other men have sought to secure 
themselves against loss by more subtle deceptions or more powerful retalia- 
tions. 

Add to faithlessness the kindred sins of pride and idolatry. In pride men 
seek to achieve fulfilment through the exercise of power above their fellows. 
During ordinary times, the means are economic, intellectual, social, politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical. The unending struggle for preferment, and assertion of 
superiority, develops in each people a tradition — almost an ethic — of am- 
bition and domination, a half-articulate Herrenmoral in which children 
are reared believing that life can have savor only through the exercise of 
lordship. In this context, lesser dominations lead to striving for greater ones. 
Success already won must be protected against the resentful victim and the 
envious rival. Success for oneself becomes identified with dominance for 
one’s business house, or class, or church, or nation. Small nations fear larger 
neighbors and make alliances against them. Large nations fear encircle- 
ment, build up armaments, and seek to use small neighbors as outposts 
against larger ones. Trade rivalries grow into diplomatic contests, and irre- 
dentist minorities become symbols of inferiority to be put right. And so at 
last to war, in which there is no self-confessed aggressor but only aggrieved 
defenders of imperiled security. 

Another way of saying much the same thing is to say that in seeking un- 
rivaled dominance and impregnable security, men are seeking for them- 
selves, their church, their country the status of God. Idolatry thus underlies 
and aggravates human conflict, in peacetime and in war. In the degree to 
which one’s own finite objects of devotion are treated as absolutes, the cru- 
sading temper against which Christian insight within the Church has 
turned, in recent years, tends to reappear on secular grounds. Defense of 
home and country, of capitalism, imperialism, or democracy, can become 
defense of “the faith.” 

The counterpart to pride and self-seeking, present also in all peoples in 
varying degree, is moral lethargy and that effort to escape irksome responsi- 
bility to which we have already referred. The very persons who are jealous 
of their own security and privilege are too often unconcerned about the se- 
curity and freedom of others, and unwilling to share with them the task of 
seeking opportunity for all. Aggression and irresponsibility, tyranny and 
anarchy, two major forms of social sin, feed one upon the other. Deliberate 
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wrongdoing and ignorant unconcern are a human soil in which the dragon’s 
teeth take root and grow. 

Wars, then, are not the outcome of wicked acts of particular men, in isola- 
tion from a great body of shared social evil. They grow out of that massive 
moral and religious wrongness which is the seed-bed of all our specific trans- 
gressions, and to which all of us and all our forebears have contributed. For 
in affirming as our own these war-breeding attitudes toward God and men, 
we have identified ourselves with the drift toward war, whether we have de- 
liberately sought war or simply a more privileged place in the sun. 

Once open war begins, under modern conditions, the malignant propa- 
gation of sin becomes a kind of perverted virtue. Systematic lying to both 
foes and friendly peoples becomes an implement of statecraft. Atrocious 
cruelties are practiced in hot blood and with cold deliberation. Reports of 
such cruelties are kept on file, and coined at the proper time into righteous 
fury and support for counter-measures. Young men are schooled in fighting 
methods derived from the jungle and improved by cool intelligence and 
careful experiment. Hatred and ruthlessness are approved, mass extermina- 
tions of enemy troops are sought and of civilians are practiced, military 
necessity tends to become the supreme guiding principle of conduct. 

What thus comes to horrid fruitage in the war had its roots, once again, in 
the behavior of men and nations before the war broke out. Hideous brutali- 
ties, cold-blooded treacheries, cowardly evasions, callous stupidities — all 
these and more we must charge against our present enemies, our allies, and 
ourselves in varying proportions during the years of miscalled peace. ‘There 
is no warrant for blurring the differences of situation, behavior, and objec- 
tives of the various powers during that armed truce. Some were concerned 
chiefly to keep advantages already won; some were more bent on revenge 
and the seizure of increased power at the expense of their neighbors. Some 
were prepared to maintain, chiefly for their own peoples, such measures of 
freedom and equity as they had inherited and developed; some were intent 
on destroying both freedom and equity for the sake of greater power at 
home and abroad. Though all were involved in sin, their ways of sinning 
were not identical in the sight of God, we believe, nor in their portent for the 
common life of men. Jn the actual course of events, dominance by the Axis 
powers would have fastened upon their own peoples and upon conquered 
lands a reign of tyranny and terror full of danger to humane living every- 
where. Resistance to such rule, whether by armed force or by more peaceful 
means, became imperative. We speak here with keen awareness of the confu- 
sions of human motives, the mingling of good with bad intents, the differ- 
ences among striving human groups that mark each new situation in history. 
We have in view at the same time the certainty that our own judgment of all 
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these matters is biased and incomplete. Yet one judgment concerning the 
years of uneasy truce seems clear. Every nation then was concerned more for 
the immediate advantage of self than for the larger welfare of mankind and 
for the glory of God as Lord of all. Every nation, moreover, thus jeopardized 
even its own well-being, along with that of its neighbors, since none can long 
prosper alone. 

To the sins of the pre-war years, also, the conduct of the war itself has 
added greatly. It is not to be thought that with the outbreak of war, the dis- 
tinction between sin and suffering temporarily disappears, so that all who 
are involved become helpless victims of unmoral necessity because all 
chance for significant decision is ended until hostilities cease. War is not 
hell, save in metaphor. It displays horrors, indeed, that are worthy of hell, 
but they are in essential part the results of continuing decisions of men who 
are at once bound and free in exactly the same sense in which men are bound 
and free in the intervals before and after a war. The specific decisions open 
to them are not the same nor, of course, are the specific conditions — the in- 
tellectual barriers and social pressures — under which they must decide. 
These become far more restrictive, and the range of choice more narrow. 
But as long as persons are living persons, there is no situation in which their 
decisions cease to be significant before God. 

The view that the war is, for the persons involved in it, a morally neutral 
though spiritually horrible interlude in human history may seem to find a 
certain plausibility in another consideration: the distortions of human 
goodness in war as we know it. On the one hand, spiritual excellences of 
many sorts are intrinsic, not accidental, to the conduct of war. This war is 
the outcome and the scene not only of sin and of natural necessity, but also 
of impulses to good among many plain people. Besides the faithlessness that 
leads to the breakdown of peaceable ways, there is the loyalty that keeps men 
together under fire. There are promises honored at heavy cost as well as 
promises broken. There is concern for one’s own country and children, and 
also for weaker peoples abroad, with whose security one’s own is involved. 
This kind of faithfulness of men to one another is characteristic of all armies” 
not demoralized into mobs. Without it war could not go on. There is cour- 
age of many grades, up to the lambent heroism of soldiers who smother gre- 
nades with their bodies in order that the men beside them may live, or the 
quiet faith of chaplains who give their life-belts to others and go down with 
a sinking troop ship. There is love and self-sacrifice and generosity — even at 
tumes toward the enemy. The spirit of man is not simply bad in war. 

But the good that men do in war has to be done mainly at the expense of 
genuine elements of good in what other men are seeking. Moreover, the 
good that one seeks for one’s own part is likely then, even more obviously 
than at other times, to be so entangled in evil that it produces Dead Sea fruit. 
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It is almost never possible to will good in wartime without seeing the good 
that one wills bring evil in its train. Neither fighting in defense of the weak, 
nor refusing to fight while abuse of them goes on, can provide a way that is 
unambiguously good. The active participant, the pacifist, and the victim in 
war all may seek recognizable goods and all help to propagate different sorts 
of evil. Herein is man’s misery. But though in time of war this moral plight 
is most acutely felt, it is in essence the same at all other times as well. War in- 
tensifies the tragedy of imperfect personal living. It does not annul its per- 
sonal character, nor obliterate the permanent difference between evil and 
good while the fighting lasts. 

Man As A SupjEcr oF REDEMPTION: A practically urgent question arises 
from all that has been said about man in war: whether war itself is inevt- 
table, by reason of human nature or of the corruption to which tt has already 
been subjected. We believe that it is not. Particular wars become inevitable 
only by reason of a particular series of decisions and causal processes within 
the framework of the divine order. Given the freedom and interdependence 
of men, either aggression or neglect of obligation by national governments 
can result in dangerous tensions. In the absence of international community 
and effective means for maintaining international order, wars eventually re- 
sult. But in two ways this situation can be changed, by human decisions and 
divine grace. On the one hand, the human sources from which war-making 
tensions develop can be altered by the slow processes of personal regenera- 
tion and re-education. It is an essential article of Christian faith that the 
hearts of men, though corrupted, can be renewed through the power of 
God; and only because this is so dare we hope for the ultimate elimination 
of war. But this hope, especially if it be held for the calculable future, re- 
quires that personal regeneration go forward in vital union with institu- 
tional change. As in widening areas through mediaeval and modern history, 
effective government and living community have been developed, the dan- 
ger of armed conflict within such areas has decreased. For the world society 
now crowded into an uneasy physical entanglement, a similar need is evi- 
dent. World society must become world community, and a way must be 
found to maintain lawful order and equity as a common trust. What men 
under God have achieved on the smaller but enlarging scale of provincial 
and national life we believe is not impossible on the international scale re- 
quired by the conditions of our time. 

Meanwhile, one other question demands an answer. Supposing that a 
more peaceful time for a future generation is not impossible, what shall we 
say of the men whoare killing and being killed now? Is death for them an ul- 
timate frustration, or does the Christian faith see for them some fulfilment? 

There is for us no easy answer. We have felt the shock of untimely death, 
the pain of broken ties, the loss of unique and irreplaceable companions in 
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our human lot. We have known the cruel disappointment and the lingering 
regret over powers undeveloped, promises unrealized, when young lives are 
cut short. We grieve with the parents, wives, and children of all countries 
who are suffering such pangs today. ‘Their sorrow is not to be quieted by 
words of ours. It will be quieted, we believe, wherever trust in God becomes 
the basic premise for understanding life and death alike. For some, the 
death of a beloved may be the first real doorway to such faith. For some, it 
will long be like a blank wall that only time can dissolve. For some, there is 
vivid assurance that resurrection or eternal life means restoration and ful- 
filment of all that has been lost. For all, it is good to be assured that the souls 
of the righteous are in the hands of God. Christian faith provides no secret 
knowledge and no promise of immunity from sorrow and loss. It does pro- 
vide a wisdom and power in whose presence even death can lose its sting. For 
we are assured that in the everlasting mercy of God, no faithful servant will 
have died in vain. 


‘THE CHURCH IN A WorRLD AT WAR 


D. We come finally to the Church in a world at war. The context within 
which the Church has its place in history is human society, partly organized 
into communities of many sorts, of which the Church itself is one. A com- 
munity, as we understand the term, is a group of persons in dynamic inter- 
relation, who display both unity and diversity of fairly specific sorts. The 
unity of such a group may be conditioned in part by such external factors as 
geographic locale and environmental pressures of various kinds. But its 
more important conditions are internal. There must be a common ethos: a 
set of common working presuppositions, whether articulate or not, a body 
of common traditions, and a sense of shared living. There may be common 
language and literature, rites and festivals, perhaps a common founder or 
ruler, ancestors or heroes. At all events, the unity of such a group exists in 
important part in its imaginative life, its memories, feelings, thoughts, and 
purposes. Diversity within it may have many phases. In a small communal 
group, this may consist of little more than individual differences among its 
members. In a large community, this inner diversity will include not only 
various interest groups, but distinct institutions — domestic, economic, edu- 
cational, political — embodying major patterns of community life. 

‘THE NATUuRE OF THE STATE: Among such institutions, two are of especial 
concern to us here, the State and the Church. The State is the seat of political 
power in a complex community. In it are concentrated the means for mak- 
ing and recording law, and for interpreting and enforcing it. Law and coer- 
cive force are the twin pillars of government, and the State is the enduring 
custodian of both. Its distinctive task is to maintain order, among the di- 
verse members of the inclusive community — for our present purpose, the 
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modern nation. As far as possible, this is to be done by reason and persua- 
sion, by appeal to community loyalty, and by similar measures. But coercive 
power, greater than that commanded by any member of the community, is 
always at the disposal of the State (acting at any given time through the gov- 
ernment then in office), and such power can be used for the common good, 
in accordance with the laws understood to be in force for the whole commu- 
nity. The State as the chief éarthly custodian of law is regarded by most 
Christians as in principle a pattern of life divinely ordained to safeguard so- 
cial order against anarchy, justice against,injustice. On these grounds it has a 
just claim to the loyal support of Christian citizens in the performance of its 
proper duties. It has no just claim to absolute or unconditional authority 
even within its own territorial bounds. In relations both to its own subjects 
and to other states or persons, it is bound by the demands of that divine or- 
der often denoted by the terms natural and moral law, that is binding upon 
all men and human institutions. The modern secular theory of ultimate sov- 
ereignty for each existing state cannot be justified to Christian faith. 

In a democratic community, the State makes no pretense to exercise po- 
litical control over all the interests and phases of community life. Homes, 
schools, business, the press, churches — all have large areas of independent 
activity, not invaded by the State as long as they do not interfere with the 
maintenance of public order. In a totalitarian community, on the contrary, 
the State is in theory entitled to regiment all community interests and 
groups under complete political control. State and community in theory are 
coextensive. Such theory is antithetic to Christian belief. 

‘THE CHARACTER OF THE CHuRCH: The Church is a community of very 
special character and of complex status at once within and beyond each na- 
tion. The indispensable basis for a doctrine of the Church is recognition of 
the will of God evoking responses among men. The will of God must be 
thought of, for this purpose, as the steady power of superhuman wisdom and 
love, the wisdom and love revealed in Jesus Christ, to which all men are at 
all times subjected, and to which they are at all times responding in divers 
ways, whether they know it or not. The will of God is not in any simple way 
coercive, nor the responses of men automatic. Rather, the infinite variety 
and the intrinsic freedom of personal appeal and response are maintained 
on both sides. In consequence, though the love of God is constant because 
God is unchangeable good, the responses of men are highly variable and al- 
ways fall short of the whole-souled trust and love which God requires. Yet 
there is a crucial difference between the orientation of life which in fact (not 
merely in wish or intent) is moving toward such trust and love, and that 
which in fact is moving away from it. There is a human craving, much more 
basic than conscious desire or deliberate intent, which is in effect a hunger 
and thirst for the true God, a seeking above all things His kingdom and His 
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righteousness. Wherever the presence of God quickens this deep craving 
into faith and love toward Him, there exists the “commonwealth of God,” 
civitas det. 

The living core of the Church, the true Church, is this actual communion 
of men with God, and with one another in Him, never static and never de- 
finable by counting heads, in which the regeneration and reformation of 
human lives by the power of God is going on. In this communion, divine 
grace and human response are in vital interplay, and from it there springs 
perpetually (though by no means uniformly) new life — intellectual, moral, 
religious, individual and social, human and divine. To this spiritual life- 
giving intercourse between men and God, the term communio sanctorum 
can most appropriately be applied. The true Church, then, cannot be iden- 
tified with any organized company of people but it is in a strict sense the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Spirit — the living spring of Christian life. 

This living communion of men with God and with one another which de- 
fines the true Church must find historical embodiment in appropriate cor- 
porate form, the institutional Church, the outward and visible sign of the 
invisible fellowship of grace. Full Christian life is not to be lived by lone 
individuals in separation from their fellows. As in other areas of human be- 
havior, so in this, the living movement of spirit frames itself in social pat- 
terns and institutions which may be compared with the habit-patterns of in- 
dividual life. In spite of the plurality and diversity of the patterns of shared 
Christian living and of the persons and things in which they are concretely 
embodied, it seems legitimate to believe that amidst all the diversity there is 
a unitary and inclusive though not a static pattern which makes it possible 
for members of one particular church body to recognize kinship with mem- 
bers of other church bodies. ‘This inclusive pattern is then ecclesia catholica, 
the actual Church Universal. No particular one among the church bodies 
today can fairly claim by itself a full title to that name. On the other hand, 
just in so far as members of any one or two or more of these bodies do actu- 
ally find themselves enlisted in one common movement with fellow Chris- 
tians of past and present, acknowledging allegiance to one Lord, and recog- 
nizing positive shared values rather than mere stumbling-blocks in their 
diversity, just so far the realization of positive catholicity in behavior (as 
distinguished from simple tolerance, or even spiritual affinity) can be af- 
firmed. ‘This actual Church Universal, in which the several church bodies 
are coming more and more to find their common existence, is the proper 
body of the true Church, not to be sundered from it but to be more fully 
actuated by it. Herein a sacramental relationship, unfinished and creative, 
is to be recognized. 

In this existence of the institutional Church as a universal body of many 
members, needing to be actuated by one spirit, we recognize both power and 
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peril. Here, at its best, is a conservator and bulwark for the sensitive life of 
_ the spirit; and more specifically, for groups within the Church who are 
ready to stand forth in a more dangerous sort of witnessing than the mem- 
bers of a secular community or of a cross-sectional Church by and large will 
risk. Here too is a massive object of loyalty and love, which can more than 
hold its own in steadfast endurance against even the modern State, freeing 
men by so much from the grip of totalitarian politics. On the other hand, 
this very massiveness fosters vested interests within and without, and the 
formalisms, inertias, and tyrannies that these so easily involve. It fosters also 
a subtler misdirection and perversion of loyalties by slipping too smoothly 
into an identification with “the world”: the cultures and the social, eco- 
nomic, and political ambitions and norms among which it lives. 

To define justly the due relation of Church and world is notoriously 
hard. One may begin, perhaps, by distinguishing between the world and its 
worships. A sound doctrine of creation, providence, and grace will not fall 
into the pessimist’s frequent error, and despise the world which God so 
loves. It will give full recognition to the secular orders of life — domestic, 
economic, and so on — as homes and proving-grounds for life and love. But 
it will attack with full force the idolatrous worldliness that confuses love and 
worship, and renders to Caesar the things that are God’s. “The devil’s com- 
monwealth,” civitas terrena, is defined not by secular status but by power- 
lust and pleasure-lust, egoism and irresponsibility. Against “the world” in 
this sense of civitas terrena the true Church does, and the institutional 
Church should, maintain a struggle of clear-sighted love, to the end that 
God’s world may the more fully acknowledge Him, and have more abun- 
dant life. 

This means that the Church, in both peace and wartime, as we have said 
more than once, stands in a double relation to the State and to the commu- 
nity of civil affairs. On the one hand, members and constituent bodies of the 
Church are members also of civil communities and citizens of particular 
states that have emerged in history, and as such are obligated by the law of 
God to render loyal service aimed at promoting the welfare of their respec- 
tive nations. On the other hand, the Church being universal is not a subject 
of any state, nor a constituent body in any civil community. It ts itself, in 
principle and to an increasing degree in actuality, an ecumenical commu- 
nity having members in all nations and owing direct allegiance to the God 
and Father of all mankind. Its proper service to civil life can be rendered 
only while its ultimate and direct obligation to proclaim the Kingdom of 
God is kept clear. Its service to the world must be a ministry, not a vassalage 
nora partnership. 

This double relation of the Church and its members to civil society takes 
on in, war time a phase of exceptional tension. For in any war, the Church as 
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ecumenical community has members in both camps, and as a ministry of 
God must seek the spiritual welfare of all who are involved in the war. In 
this war, the Protestant Churches alive with a new sense of ecumenical mem- 
bership and obligation find themselves compelled to realize this status of the 
Church far more acutely than quasi-national churches in the past have had 
to realize it. In this war, moreover, as we have seen, a civil issue of desperate 
moment for human history and spiritual health is at stake: the issue of estab- 
lishing or failure to establish an effective international community of civil 
life. In presence of this imperative laid upon all nations by the law of God at 
this juncture in history, the Church and its members must seek to discern 
and to perform their duties to God and to mankind. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF PREACHERS CHRISTIAN 
UNITY CONFERENCE 


HIS Conference, meeting on invitation of the College of Preachers of 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in Washington, now seems estab- 
lished as an annual affair. Its 1944 session, on December 28 to 30, enjoyed 
the genial hospitality of the College and of the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, new 
Bishop of the Washington diocese. Sessions were presided over by Herman 
N. Morse, Douglas Horton, George W. Buckner, George W. Richards and 
-Mrs. Henry Hill Pierce, and topics presented by F. E. Reissig, Luman 
Shafer, Angus Dun, Ivan Lee Holt, John Harms, Herman N. Morse, C. C. 
Morrison, H. Paul Douglass, Clarence Craig, A. L. Warnshuis and ‘Theo- 
dore O. Wedel. 

Dr. Shafer’s and Professor Craig’s discussions appear as articles in our 
present issue. As in past years, the worship services of the Conference were 
intimately integrated with its thinking and constituted its spiritual high- 
water mark. 


WAR RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 


HE vast and urgent requirements of war relief and reconstruction have 

_ called into action a variety of agencies whose co-ordination is becoming 

increasingly essential. The principle governing the mighty task was set forth 
by the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches in 1944. 


For the sake of the churches concerned and for the sake of the ecumenical 
movement as a whole it is indispensable that this work be undertaken according 
to the common comprehensive plan in which all churches collaborate. Competi- 
tion, overlapping, proselytism, and confusion in this realm would result in great 
ecumenical setbacks. But acceptance of a main common framework within which 
each church remains independent, provided it acts in consultation with the ecu- 
menical centre and does not forget the needs common to all churches, will be the 
most effective demonstration of our determination to translate ecumenical con- 
victions into ecumenical practice and so to start a new chapter in church history. 


The situation is apparently still somewhat cluttered up, but is yielding to 
rational organization, which it is important for the churches to understand. 
While the World Council of Churches is the organization of broadest and 
most universal scope, its functioning in the field of action is primarily re- 
lated to Europe. Exceptions are found in the World Council’s ministries to 
prisoners of war, which include the United States and Canada. In Europe its 
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work is, of course, supplemented by numerous denominational agencies. In 
the main it is the foreign mission forces which are to administer relief for the 
rest of the world. 

In the United States the Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction provides sponsorship and directs appeals for the combined 
work of the Protestant churches, including both the “church directed” ef- 
forts and those of other related or auxiliary agencies, such as the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the American Friends Service Committee, etc. Its inclusive 
United Church Budget for 1945-6 totals $4,279,000. This includes $1,230,- 
ooo which the World Council hopes to secure from American churches and 
mainly spend for European relief and reconstruction. (Equally powerful 
British and other efforts will be turned in the same direction.) 

The task of securing the World Council’s share of the United Budget falls 
to the American Committee for the World Council and its recently formed 
Commission for World Council Service. Established at the suggestion of the 
C.C.O.R.R., this Commission will attempt the co-ordination and channel- 
ling of the many specific projects that the co-operating American churches 
are sponsoring or contemplating with reference to the needs of the Protes- 
tant churches of Europe. This total program includes not only the repairing 
and construction of church edifices, but, even more important, the restoring 
of the parishional life and activity that has been so grievously disrupted. 
Many of the pastors and their families are utterly destitute and need special 
relief. ‘There must be the training of new pastors and lay workers, and the 
provision of religious books and pamphlets to replace those that have been 
destroyed. Programs of evangelism have already been started, with an amaz- 
ing responsiveness on the part of the people. Help is being given to the 
Christian refugees, in co-operation with the American Christian Commit- 
tee for Refugees on this side of the Atlantic and with C.I.M.A.D.E., a French 
Christian Youth organization which has done much effective work already. 
There is also some joint responsibility for chaplaincy work among the Axis 
prisoners of war in this country. 

The work of the Commission is related to the splendid undertakings of 
various interdenominational or independent agencies and organizations 
such as the Bible Society, the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and others. But its primary responsibility is with 
those special services that are directly under the sponsorship of the World 
Council, and it is merely the servant of all the helping churches in trying to 
make their gifts count for the most as to allocation and wise expenditure. 

Its budget askings, which must come principally through the various de- 
nominational sources, are, for the current year, $1,230,000, but should the 
hostilities in Europe cease so that work might be begun in additional areas, 
the needs would immediately be trebled or quadrupled. 
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The recently appointed director of the Commission is the Rev. Robbins 
W. Barstow, D.D., LL.D., who comes to this important post from the presi- 
dency of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, where he has served since 
1930. Before going to Hartford he held Congregational pastorates in Madi- 
son, Wis. and Concord, N.H. He served for two years as a missionary in 
Turkey and was a chaplain in the last war. Dr. Barstow has held many ap- 
pointments in the line of his ecumenical interests, having been president of 
the Hartford Federation of Churches and vice-president of the Connecticut 
Council of Churches. He has also served on the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion for the Study of Christian Unity and was in attendance at the Oxford 
and Edinburgh Conferences in 1937. 

The office of the Commission for World Council Service is at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


MISS FROENDT’S NEW POST 


ISS ANTONIA H. FROENDT, long the American executive of the 

Board for European Relief and since 1939 also circulation manager 
for CHRISTENDOM, has gone to Europe as correspondent of the Religious 
News Service, also representing the American Committee for the World 
Council. Miss Froendt’s unusually wide acquaintance with European Prot- 
estant leaders assures that her news stories will carry the maximum of “‘in- 
side” information as well as affording us an important point of contact with 
the European churches. 


BIENNIAL MEETING OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


HE biennial meeting, held in Pittsburgh, in late November, dealt with 

the manifold co-operative interests of the churches as pointed by war- 
time obligations. The Russian Orthodox Church in America was accepted 
as a member of the Council. The ecumenical note was further struck by 
greetings from Canadian and British churches, and the Geneva office of 
the World Council, also memorial tributes to the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The most important document to come before the Council was prob- 
ably the Report of the Commission of “The Relation of the Church to the 
War in the Light of the Christian Faith,” the result of long studies of twenty- 
two scholars with Professor Robert L. Calhoun as Chairman and Professor 
John C. Bennett as Secretary. The Report held that equally sincere Chris- 
tians might come to opposite decisions as to personal participation in war 
and that the churches of the world are not at war in spite of the fact that their 
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THE ECUMENICAL CASUALTY LIST 


OR February 13th a Nazi terror bomb hit the Presbyterian Headquarters 
building, Tavistock Square, London. It cost the lives of a number of 
persons, including the Reverend W. T. Elmslie, secretary of the church and 
of the Committee on the Reconstruction of Christian Institutions in Eu- 
rope. Among the injured was Dr. Leonard Hodgson, Regius professor of 
theology at Oxford University and secretary of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, who suffered from concussion but was able to be removed 
to his home at Oxford. Professor Hodgson is particularly well known to 
many American churchmen. He was at one time a member of the faculty of 
General ‘Theological Seminary in New York City. His most recent visit to 
America was made in the summer of 1943, when he came to attend the 
Round Table Conference at Princeton under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion ona Just and Durable Peace. 

Mr. Elmslie participated in the World Conferences of 1937, was a mem- 
ber of the British Church delegation at the Utrecht Conference in 1938, 
and a leader in the establishment of the British Council of Churches. He 
was greatly beloved by the leaders of the various British communions, and 
his place will be very hard to fill. 


PROSPECTIVE ECUMENICAL VISITORS 


T the invitation of the American Committee for the World Council of 
Churches, three distinguished churchmen from the other side of the 
Atlantic are coming to this country in May of this year. They are Dr. Marc 
Boegner, head of the French Evangelical Churches and chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the World Council’s Provisional Committee; 
Dr. George K. A. Bell, Lord Bishop of Chichester, former president of the 
Universal Christian Council on Life and Work, prominent member of the 
Provisional Committee and one of the most distinguished leaders of the An- 
glican Communion; and Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
Provisional Committee in the Geneva office. 
Bishop Bell is expected in mid-April, but the others are unable to leave 

until after meetings in London of the British Council of Churches and the 
British members of the World Council Provisional Committee. Dr. John R. 
Mott, vice-chairman of the Provisional Committee, is arranging for the meet- 
ing of the American members of Provisional Committee at which these dis- 
tinguished colleagues will be present. A special joint committee of the Pro- 
visional Committee, the American Committee and the World Student 
Christian Federation is consulting concerning a general program for the 
visitors in various parts of this country. 


